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The Convention Recommends 


I. “ Whole-hearted Co-operation of Every Church, State Convention, and Other 
Organization within Our Ranks” 


HE Universalist Church is a democratic fellow- 
ship. Historically the local church body is the 
ultimate authority in all matters relating either 

to faith or practice. Associations of churches, state 
conventions, and the national convention all derived 
their power from the free consent of the individual 
churches. The object of all such organizations was 
well expressed in the plan of government adopted in 
Philadelphia in 1790, “for the purpose of more ef- 
fectively spreading the gospel, and of assisting and of 
edifying each other.”’ As it was in 1790 it is in 1989. 
Universalists gather and organize to help each other 
and to spread the gospel. In the long period between 
the Philadelphia Convention and the United Univer- 
salist Convention at Washington in October we have 
developed many organizations and adopted many 
laws, but we still remain a democratic body subject 
to no arbitrary authority. It was the whole body of 
Universalist people speaking through their chosen 
representatives at Washington that adopted a four- 
year plan for our church which aims at correlating all 
our organizations and unifying our program, that we 
hag be better able to spread the gospel in terms of our 
ay. 

The strength of such an organization lies in the 
attitude of heart and mind expressed in the conven- 
tion recommendation anent the four-year plan, that 
it “merits the sincere and whole-hearted co-operation 
of every church, state convention, and other or- 
ganization within our ranks.’’ When the Universalist 
Church in convention assembled votes to adopt a 
policy or to inaugurate a line of action that vote, if it 
means anything, represents the will of the entire 
In voting to adopt the 


_ General Superintendent’s proposal for a four-year 
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program of church action the recent convention ex- 
pressed accurately the wishes of our people at large. 
We have been feeling our way slowly in this direction 
for several years. Universalist people all over the 
land have repeatedly expressed dissatisfaction with 
our lack of organizational correlation. Universalist 


leaders have studied and conferred and experimented 
in the field of co-operative action among Universalist 


] organizations for several years. The foundations were 


well laid. _Now comes strong and intelligent leader- 
ship to build on these foundations. Dr. Etz as Gen- 


eral Superintendent organized the Council of Execu- 
tives and guided it through its first difficult years. 
The council became a school in co-operation, and its 
projects constituted an experimental laboratory in 
unification and correlation of our work. Now Dr. 
Cummins brings fresh vision of Universalist possi- 
bilities, and wisely utilizes the council and its co- 
operative methods. And finally the General Con- 
vention, representing all of us, has adopted a plan for 
correlating and unifying the whole work of the Uni- 
versalist Church. The auxiliary bodies in their busi- 
ness sessions likewise gave their approval to the plan. 
Said the Women’s Association, ““We recommend that 
this association endorse the program of progress for the 
Universalist Church toward unity and action as pre- 
sented in the report of the General Superintendent, 
and pledge itself to sincere co-operation.’’ The Church 
School people “approve the policy of integrating pro- 
grams and activities at all points where efficiency will 
be increased, and pledge . . . . complete co-operation 
with the General Superintendent in developing a 
unified Universalist Church.” 

No proposal in Universalist circles in the last two 
decades has had as near one hundred percent en- 
dorsement as has this four-year plan. There is genuine 
enthusiasm for it in all quarters. Enthusiasm, how- 
ever, is not enough. There must be “wholehearted co- 
operation of every church, state convention, and other 
organization” within our Zion. We are convinced that 
there must also be intelligent co-operation, and patient 
co-operation, and everlasting persistence. 

There will be disagreements over details. Let 
not those disagreements in small things warp our in- 
telligence or strain our patience, lest we destroy our 
“whole-hearted co-operation.” In approaching this 
four-year plan we face the test of owr democracy as a 
church. We face the test of whether or not a demo- 
eratic church fellowship, without benefit or hindrance 
of episcopal authority, can develop an efficiently unified 
program of activity. 

In other years, at other conventions, we have 
passed ringing recommendations creating other plans, 
and thereafter not much happened except the passage 
of the years. This time the passage of the years must 
bring co-operation, lest we fail again. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


E have before us two admirable nature books* 
for young people—one on birds and the other 
on flowers. We should like to see them have 

a good sale, not primarily for the publishers or the 
authors but because of our interest in nature study 
and because of our conviction that love of nature is 
basic in culture and religion. There would not be so 
many social problems if more boys and girls could be 
led at an early age to know the woods and fields and 
what grows therein and lives there. Nature study 
makes for rich and happy living, simple tastes, pa- 
tience and thoughtfulness, and divorce courts might 
have to go out of business if everybody had a taste for 
nature. At any rate Jack van Coevering shares some 
of these convictions. He is the wild life editor of 
The Detroit Free Press, and often he is tramping or 
camping with groups of Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Audubon hikers, etc. Now he has made a book for 
boys and girls, telling of the experiences of other boys 
and girls in their field trips and illustrating the stories 
with ninety-eight pictures taken on the outings. To 
read the book is almost as good as going on a successful 
nature walk. 

The chapter headings suggest the exciting things 
dealt with. Some of them are: “Jimmy Hears the 
Geese Talk,” “Jimmy Visits Heron City,” “Bob and 
Bill Watch an Owl,” “Hal and Ricky Find Baby 
Pheasants,’”’ and “A Christmas Party for the Birds.”’ 

They were out in a swamp looking for signs of 
spring. The buds on the pussy willows were swelling a 
little, but none of the furry blossoms was out. There 
were no hepaticas. Snow was on the ground except in 
a few places where the skunk cabbage began to push 
up. They agreed that spring would not arrive for a 
week or two. Then Jimmy heard something. In a 
moment the Canada geese were overhead, two long 
lines coming together to make a wedge. There is a 
beautiful description of the birds, of the honking, and 
of the flight at forty miles an hour. Then they were 
gone. “Did you say it is too early for signs of spring, 
Jimmy?” ‘Not with those geese aflying.”” “Maybe 
we should take a lesson from the geese, eh, Jimmy? 
We have kept our eyes on the ground too long!’ Some 
famous curators and professors have read the chapters 
of this book to make sure that the author is not lead- 
ing anybody astray, and in our judgment the book 
ought to be a great success. 

The flower book answers the question as to where 
our garden plants originated. Once all of them were 
wild flowers in China, Persia, Turkey, South America, 
the United States or other places. This book tells of 
their travels. It is full of beautiful colored pictures 
and colored maps. 

We associate tulips with Holland because the 
Dutch are such famous growers of tulips, but this book 
tells us that this is one of the flowers whose origin is 
lost—so long is its history. Probably it was first made 
a garden flower in Asia Minor. About the time of 


*Real Boys and Girls Go Birding. By Jack van Coevering. 
Price $2.00. 

Where Did Your Garden Grow? By Jannette May Lucas. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, London and New York. 
Price $2.00. 


Columbus, it was growing in Turkish gardens. Then 
an Austrian ambassador to Turkey brought it to 
Vienna, and from there it spread over Europe. 

In ancient times saffron yellow was considered a 
royal color. Saffron is simply the dried stigmas of the 
fall crocus. The Mongols carried it to China. The 
Greeks gave it to the Romans. The Romans spread 
it through their empire. Then for centuries it was lost. 
“A delightful story says that one of the Pilgrims re- 
turning from the East risked his life to bring back a 
bulb of saffron in his pilgrim’s staff.’ In beautiful 
sentences and extraordinary maps we get the story of 
lily and hyacinth, narcissus and pink, and a hundred 
other flowers. 

A really good children’s book is interesting to 
adults. We have had trouble getting these two books 
away from a grown-up in our family in time to give 
them a prompt review. 

They are both striking in appearance and fas- 
cinating in content. 

“Where Did Your Garden Grow?”’ closes with 
these words: ‘‘Man by thought and care has moved 
plants from all the continents. By caravan, by porter, 
by train and by ship, have been brought the bulbs, 
tubers, roots and seeds that now blossom in one flower 
bed. With them have come their histories, which 
carry us backward into forgotten centuries. Men are 
still busy making old plants to blossom in new fashion 
and making sturdy the flowers that are weak. This 
is going on in all nations, and we, standing before a 
garden bed, are looking at distant lands and hearing 
‘old forgotten far off’ tales, a few of which have been 
recorded here.”’ 

Miss Lucas, who wrote the flower book, is a li- 
brarian in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, where her father once was curator. Miss 
Carter, the talented artist for the flower book, is a 
Canadian now living in New York. 

* * 


“QUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD” 


N substance our knowledge of God does not come 
from argument. It isa direct, immediate revela- 
tion of God to man. 

John Baillie is professor of divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He has taught in Auburn and 
Toronto, and for four years was on the faculty of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. While 
in New York he served for one winter as preacher at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, rendering service that made a 
deep and lasting impression upon liberal circles. He 
has written many books on theology, but none has 
been more widely used than a small volume entitled 
“A Diary of Private Prayer.’’ One of his books is 
called “The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul,” 
and this latest work* might be renamed “The Roots 
of Theology in the Human Soul.” He is not a human- 
ist in the sense in which the word is used in current 
theology, but no humanist could have said with more 
beauty and power the following: 

“Furthermore we are bound to recognize that 
there is a kind of denial of God which is more serious, 


*Our Knowledge of God. By John Baillie. Charles Serib- 


ner’s Sons: New York. Price $2.50. 
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more destructive of our spiritual life, than is the in- 
tellectual denial of His existence, namely the practical 
denial of His claims. We can come much nearer to 
obliterating the recognition of God that exists in the 
bottom of our hearts by denying God in our deeds 
than we can by ‘denying Him with the top of our 
minds.’ He who believes in the existence of God but 
lives as if God were not, has fallen much farther from 
God than he who has difficulty in believing in God’s 
existence but lives in such a way as often to put be- 
lievers to shame, like Dr. L. P. Jacks’ shoemaker ‘who 
spent his breath in proving that God did not exist but 
spent his life in proving that He did.’ . . . It is those 
whose every desire and deed deny God, that come 
nearest to deserving the unhappy name of atheist, 
and not those whose denial is mainly an affair of the 
intellect.” 

In no sense is it unimportant to believe in God, 
according to Doctor Baillie. One who persistently 
refuses to know God with his mind cannot know Him 
well. Persistently living in the atmosphere of repudia- 
tion must have its effect even if the deeds of a man 
are noble. It is important to know God with the top 
of the mind as well as with the bottom of the heart. 

We have asked a competent theologian to review 
this important and interesting book, but meanwhile 
we commend it to the attention of the discerning. 

* * 


A SEVEN-FOLD AMEN TO THIS 


INISTERS of a Michigan city have voted to 
dispense with the title, ““Reverend,”’ in direct 
address and in referring to one another pub- 

licly. Considering the literal implications of that title, 
it is strange that the Protestant ministry—a modest 
company, believe it or not—have not long since risen 
against it. “Reverend” is, of course, the English form 
of a Latin gerundive, and it means “deserving to be 
revered.”” It seems rather inconsistent to repel so 
indignantly the title ‘Father,’ and yet smilingly 
accept the ascription, ‘“Thou who deservest to be 
revered,” and to put the same on one’s calling cards 
and professional stationery and church bulletin board. 
Of course the preachers have no thought of demanding 
reverence when they use the term, nor has anyone any 
idea of giving it when it is used. It is just another 
illustration of how words change, or lose, their mean- 
ing. What probably bothered the Michigan ministers 
more than the implicit arrogance of the title was the 
growing habit of addressing ministers as ‘‘Reverend 
Smith.” This is an odious practice which, beginning 
with the illiterate and the unchurched, has spread in 
recent years until one is no longer safe from it even in 
the columns of metropolitan dailies or on the plat- 
forms of urban churches. There is no use in arguing 
against a trend of that kind. It is wrong, but usage 
will soon make it right. Even when it becomes right 
it will still be an abomination. ‘Reverend Smith” 
is as bad as “Honorable Jones,” and no one has yet 
reached that depth of linguistic depravity. The only 
way to prevent this shocking abuse of language is to 
cut out “Reverend” entirely. The men of Michigan 
are on the right track. They suggest cutting out 
“Doctor” also. That would have the merit of avoid- 
ing some confusion, but perhaps, if a title for preachers 
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is needed, it would be better to call them all “Doctor.” 
Why not? They are teachers, aren’t they? Or 
ought to be.—The Christian Century. 


* * 


THE BEST IN BRITAIN 
HE Christian Century is in earnest in its campaign 
to keep America out of the European war, and 
we respect its editors as men of high ability, 
long experience and noble spirit. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the paper is doing harm by its campaign 
against the British Empire. Eis 

It fails to recognize the service that Great Britain 
and her allies are rendering to civilization by grappling 
with the menace of the Nazi, and it wages war on 
British imperialism as if the British Empire had not 
passed through one of the great changes of history in 
becoming a Commonwealth of Free Nations. It in- 
sists that Great Britain should make peace with Ger- 
many now, presumably on Hitler’s terms, and it pre- 
dicts a catastrophic ending of the British Empire if it 
does not. 

Discussing the relation of Great Britain to India. 
H. N. Brailsford said in a recent issue of The New 
Republic: 

British imperialism survives, but it is a spent force 

in retreat. It is not the aggressive and conscienceless 

brute-mass that fell on Poland. It will err, but when 

it has erred, it will do what it has always done from 

Burke’s day to this. It will freely discuss its own wrong- 

doing. 

Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
bear eloquent testimony to the spirit back of the 
British Empire. 

Dorothy Thompson said recently that it would 
be well for us in this country to read The Spectator, 
The Nation, The New Statesman, The Economisi, and 
other British magazines. The discussion of peace 
assumes quietly that the Allies will win and that com- 
promise with Nazism is impossible. ‘On the other 
hand,” says Miss Thompson, ‘“‘there is almost no self- 
righteousness, there is an almost universal admission 
of past mistakes, and the discussion is on an extraor- 
dinarily high level of disinterestedness and _ intelli- 
gence.”” That represents our own conviction about the 
British. 

It seems to us that the arguments of those who 
believe that America should keep out of war would be 
much stronger if they would recognize fairly the in- 
tricate nature of the problems that face the British 
Empire, and the sense, the courage, and the idealism 
with which Britain has performed her task. What- 
ever the mistakes of the past and whatever the limi- 
tations even now of the Tory mind, this is an hour for 
sympathy and fair judgment. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Friend calls attention to a letter of Prof. 
Gilbert Murray, president of the British League of 
Nations Union, written to The Spectator to defend 
individual Germans against sweeping charges of lack 
of civil courage. “It illustrates,’ says The Friend, 
“magnanimity that persists despite the war and gives 
hope for a non-vindictive peace.’ 
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St. David’s Afar 


John Sheridan Zelie 


HOUGH Canterbury and Ely remain my first 
loves, the first for sublimity and the second for 
mystery, St. David’s, the oldest of all, was al- 

ways haunting me. But it was so remote and difficult 
that year after year I flinched at it. The more I 
flinched, however, the more the fascination grew, until 
at long last I said ‘Now or never,” and struck out for 
Pembrokeshire alone. At two o’clock on a morning of 
pouring rain I boarded a train from Cardiff for Haver- 
fordwest, and sat for long hours before sunrise among 
sleeping sailors and other disconsolates, and never felt 
quite so far from home. A raincoated Briton sitting 
next to me divulged in a whispered conversation that 
he had once been in America but had seen little of it, 
his stay there being in an unimportant place of which 
I had probably never heard, namely, Plainfield, N. J. 
Being now broad awake I assured him it was a very 
important place. I lived there myself. Politeness 
prevented his challenging my reasons for its impor- 
tance and we got on very well together. The awful 
loneliness of Wild Wales was mitigated by someone 
whose cousin occasionally called at my house. 

In the continuing downpour at Haverfordwest, 
before the days of buses, with a silent sailor and a 
morose driver, I took the open seat of the carrier’s 
cart and for four hours more ascended and descended 
at a snail’s pace the sixteen successive mile-long and 
unpopulated hills which skirted a grey and stormy sea 
toward St. David’s. Conversation was at its nadir 
and humidity at its zenith. I wondered how any- 
body ever got to St. David’s in the first place, and 
much more how it ever became a spiritual metropolis 
before Canterbury, Iona or Lindisfarne. The silence 
was broken at length by the driver pointing with his 
whip at a clump of sparse and wind-swept trees in the 
distance and saying “Yon’s St. David’s.’”’ Neither 
dwelling nor tower nor spire marked the spot. And 
when a little later he set me down at the cross in the 
square of a tiny village with practically every house in 
plain sight, there was no cathedral or place where 
one could conceivably be hid. This was a new ex- 
perience in cathedral towns. But very soon between 
two houses and rising just level with where I stood, I 
spied a grim square tower, and advancing saw below 
me in a vast hollow the whole dark weather-worn pile 
in allits parts. The town generally huddles around the 
base of a cathedral, but at St. David’s it huddles 
around the top. 

Confident that the cathedral would still be there 
a few hours later, I hastened to the inn to get dried out. 
But St. David’s seemed determined on a prolonged 
novitiate before admitting me to its glories, and I was 
suddenly stopped by a huge and inebriated Welshman 
who loomed up out of the rain, planted himself squarely 
in the middle of the path, fixed his befuddled gaze 
sternly down upon me, and said without any introduc- 
tion whatever, “Do you understand, sir, that, properly 
speaking, Welsh isn’t a language at all?” Feeling at 
the moment more meteorological than philological and 
not knowing what to say, I drew a bow at a venture 
and replied: ‘Well now, sir, I’m very glad to hear you 


say that, for that is precisely the view of the matter 
we have always held in our family. It’s rather more 
like a sort of a whistle, don’t you think?” And with 
that he drew himself instantly and as if thunderstruck 
to one side of the path, allowed me to pass, and stood 
gazing after me as if to say that the worst he had ever 
heard of American mentality was sheer: understate- 
ment. 

Hours afterward I stood again on the brink gazing 
down on St. David’s, and taking a long time for it. I 
never rush into a cathedral any more. I looked off 
on the near Isle of Ramsey and asked a native eagerly 
what there was on it and when he replied “Nothing,” 
I said to myself ‘‘Nonsense,’”’ for any boy knows that 
every desert isle is chock-full of treasure-trove, let the 
right person get to work on it. I savored the almost 
mythical St. David, or Dewi Sant, who just after the 
Romans departed set up here some tiny house of prayer 
which slowly gave place to a succession of buildings 
until the mist around him slowly hardened into the 
adamant of the present shrine. 

David’s father was Sande, Lord of Cardigan, and 
so he was of princely birth. His mother, Non, or 
Nonnita, was of another noble family owning the lands 
around St. Bride’s Bay. Though David was born 
about 530 A. D., less than a mile from the cathedral, 
they were leisurely about bringing the facts of his life 
to book and it was five hundred years later before any- 
one took the trouble to do so. Out of the jungle of 
legend which grew up around him emerges clearly his 
journeying to Jerusalem to receive consecration at the 
hands of its Patriarch. He was a theologian and it is 
remembered, spicily, of him that he always had a rod 
in pickle for the Pelagians. For the rest, his sanctity 
spread, pilgrims began to come and half a millennium 
afterward he was canonized and two pilgrimages to 
his shrine counted as one to Rome and three equaled 
one to Jerusalem itself. In the twelfth century this 
church, now the fourth on the site, began. 

Descending into the hollow I walked around Zion 
for an hour, went round about her instead of just 
“reading responsively”’ about her, marked well her 
bulwarks and considered her palaces, and such a pal- 
ace her ruined one. Britain’s oldest cathedral seemed 
coeval with her surrounding hills. Emerson, who 
took good care not to see too much of the cathedrals, 
yet felt that they had deservedly integrated them- 
selves into the Creation itself and seemed “of equal 
date with Andes and with Ararat.” Just how John 
Foster, who slowly but surely emptied every church 
he preached in and just as surely refreshed and fructi- 
fied the preaching of his time, ever came to hate the > 
sight of a cathedral I could never quite make out. As 
was proper, there was a scaffolding hanging from the 
side of the cathedral; it is always being built, and 
Walter Pater thought a scaffolding almost as normal a 
part of it as nave or transepts. The grim coldness of 
the exterior gave no promise of the warmth and beauty 
within. Stark as a prison on its southerly side and 
clumsy beyond belief on its northerly, with great un- — 
couth temporary buttresses which have become eternal, 
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one feels how gloriously the cathedrals like everything 
else British have just muddled along. 

Very different is the scene within from what the 
great Bishop Thirlwall, the historian of Greece, saw 
when in 1840 he drove over for the first time from the 
palace at Abergwili, forty miles away, where the 
bishops still have to live, to look upon his ruined in- 
heritance “with its rubbish impartially strewn over 
nave, choir and Lady Chapel.’”’ Not until twenty 
years afterward did Thirlwall dare begin its repair, 
but today all is clear and fair and you hardly miss the 
things that are lost for the things that are left. You 
look through to the far end now, over the floor so 
strangely sloping upward toward the beautiful screen, 
past the rich transitional Norman arches, their mas- 
siveness disguised by their wealth of carving and all 
suffused by the warmth and richness of the greys, reds 
and purples and mottle-blends of all three in the stone 
of which the church is built. Overhead hangs the 
magnificent wooden ceiling of Irish oak and color, 
dripping with almost arabesque ornament and pend- 
ants, all out of keeping with the rest of the building 
but one of the most fascinating features of it. No- 
body would think of putting it there now or dream 
of taking it away. ‘A work is great,” says Mr. Joad, 
“when it has ceased to matter that it is bad.” All 
trace of the original ceiling is lost in the mist, but it is 
easy to put up with this novelty of the time just before 
Columbus. First and last nearly everything seems to 
have been done wrongly at St. David’s and to have 
come out right. The site was bad, water-courses dan- 
gerously surrounded and underlay it, the floor is slop- 
ing to shed the water in case of flood, and the church 
being lower at its entrance necessitated the first two 
arches of the nave running down two feet lower at 
their base, but you hardly notice it, and the side-walls 
are out of plumb. Running true to form like most 
Norman towers, this one fell in the thirteenth century 
and was always ready to do it again, so that when in 
1862 Sir Gilbert Scott undertook its repair, nearly every 
stone in it was crushed and at the least touch the 
ruined masonry within poured out ina stream. Scott 
never slept without expecting that the whole would 
have fallen by morning. But at last the work was 
done. And today St. David’s makes you feel what the 
builders of all cathedrals with many and badly mixed 
emotions meant them to mean, that it is a place of 
prayer. As lately as yesterday the Dean of St. David’s, 
speaking of his charge, said that ‘‘this impression is 
shared by many who often exclaim that there is an 
atmosphere of worship about it, a charm of its own.”’ 

While still exploring the nave alone, as much as 
one can ever be alone in a cathedral, a footfall sounded 
from the distant recesses of choir and sanctuary and a 
verger joined me. The passionate pilgrim is fortunate 
when he encounters a passionate verger. And such an 
unforgettable one was here. As one looks at an eclipse 
through a pin-hole in a sheet of paper, I shall always see 
the splendors of St. David’s brought to a focus through 
this verger. “Come now,’ he said, forsaking all 
thought of taking the cathedral in proper order, “and 
look at the restoration of the ruined eastern Chapel of 
St. Edward. It is just going on.’’ For centuries it 
had lain open to the storms. Now it was beautifully 
roofed in. The walls were whole. Carvings lay all 


about us waiting to be placed. The cheer of building 
was in the air. And then as he rapturously descanted 
on the details of it he crowned the occasion by saying 
that in the intervals of his other work he was doing 
this himself. The roof was his slow handiwork. The 
carvings were his, he had just laid down his tools to at- 
tend to me. In the intervals of his other work! In- 
tervals of locking up and unlocking, of sweeping and 
cleaning and dusting, of constant watching of the great 
fabric forever trying to pull itself apart, intervals of 
bell-ringing and services, of ‘‘finding the place” in the 
great Bible on the lectern, of robing and mace-bearing 
and escorting and ushering, of ‘‘passing the plate,’’ and 
of the endless streams of pilgrims to this church which a 
century ago Montalembert called “the most inter- 
esting and least visited shrine in Europe.” Time was 
no more to this verger than to a geologist. He paid no 
attention to that. And though the work seemed to 
me well forward, it was seven years later when this 
Edwin Thomas brought it to a close. The beauty of 
the Lord our God was upon him and the good Lord 
was, quite visibly, establishing the work of his hands 
upon him. Psalm and answer were of even date there 
by the choir of St. David’s. 

Passing into the choir and standing by the Bishop’s 
throne, the cathedra, which gives the cathedral its 
name, he regaled me enthusiastically with the current 
happenings of the quiet place. Since that cathedra 
can seldom be occupied by its bishop he delighted 
himself with the fact that right now another bishop 
than their own was somewhere about the precincts 
and he hoped I would get a glimpse of him before I left. 
It-was Bishop Chavasse of Liverpool. <A step eastward 
from the throne we stood in the unspoiled and beautiful 
presbytery, and there with his hand on the central 
tomb of Edmund Tudor he rehearsed how this Ed- 
mund had married Margaret Beaufort, a descendant 
of John of Gaunt and in the direct succession to the 
throne. Their son became Henry VII, the first of the 
Tudor sovereigns, whose tomb and chapel is at West- 
minster, and when their grandson, Henry VIII, de- 
spoiled the Greyfriars at Carmarthen, he brought the 
tomb of his grandfather to St. David’s. 

Turning to the north wall, a step away, we faced 
the Shrine of St. David. It is now only the great 
stone base upon which the relics of St. David once 
stood, in their movable reliquary, which could be 
carried in procession. The townspeople were under 
promise to carry it one day’s journey when called out 
to battle. Once these remains had been canopied 
over with costly fabrics and precious stones. From 
around its base have been removed the stones which 
had been worn to hollows by the kneeling pilgrims. 
The remains of David, long sealed in mortar at the 
back of the high altar, now repose in the wooden chest 
in the Trinity Chapel. It was Bishop Brent, best of 
churchmen, who cheerfully said, ‘“‘I believe in the 
acute localization of God.” 

The verger, seemingly vowed to the healthy prin- 
ciple of ‘doing more things in order to do one,” had 
plenty of time and we left no portion of the great church 
unexplored. His enthusiasms and reverences, his 
casuals and side-remarks—nothing could have been 
better. Standing in the north transept, he apologized 
for not taking me up into the mysterious building 
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which adjoins it, saying it was because ‘“‘the Dean is 
up there just now writing a sermon,” and, with a wink, 
“You know how that is,’’ but without a suspicion that 
I actually did know, often to my sorrow and oftener 
to that of my hearers. 

Cathedral visitors afflict’ themselves out of all 
proper happiness trying too hard to master all the 
different styles of architecture and when they came and 
how they blend, and since most of them never can do 
this, they go away inferior and disappointed. Wiser 
ones accept and receive what they can. The impres- 
sion of the cathedral may very properly be general and 
total. All can feel the sublimity, the vast richness and 
personalia, and above all the sense of Presence. 
Wordsworth, wondering how poor and seedy men 
could spare their pennies for a sight of the heavens 
through the street telescope, settled it by saying that 
the poorest of us have a sense and hunger for sub- 
limity. The least accurately informed tourist may 
still feel and keep for the rest of life the warmth of a 
distant holiness in rough and cruel times when David 
and his few, almost despairing of what they did in 
their fewness ever becoming the model for the many, 
raised their mud-and-wattle church which was to 
perish and give place to this temple where 


The voice of prayer is never silent, 
Nor dies the strain of praise away. 


We passed out and around this Zion again and 
stopped before the figure, over the west portal, of 
Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s. The coldest 
and remotest of men, and so indifferent to fame that 
when Grote’s History of Greece immediately out- 
shone his own, he seemed not to care, and was hand- 
some to the last degree about it. His silences and un- 
sociability nearly scared the wits out of his clergy. 
His elevation to the episcopate was not specially helped 
in those days by the fact that Thomas Carlyle was 
delighted with it, though he thought being a bishop 
was a very queer way for a man to spend his time (or 
pretended he thought so), or by John Stuart Mill’s 
enthusiasm over it because he had never heard a 
better speech than one he had heard Thirlwall deliver 
years before while still a student at Cambridge. 

Bishop Thirlwall stood alone and had no party 
behind him, but was the kind of man who might be 
the only one to vote “No” in Convocation and the 
next day see the whole Convocation reverse itself and 
vote unanimously with him. It only needed that 
someone should definitely attack Thirlwall in Con- 
vocation, as once Selwyn of New Zealand did, for 
Tait and Brown to get right up and declare in effect 
that this man was “‘sacrosanct,”’ and for the Bishop of 
Ely “‘in great emotion to say that St. David’s was not 
only the most learned prelate in Europe but probably 
the most learned prelate who ever presided over any 
See.”’ So nobody tried that any more. It was like 
Dean Stanley, when Thirlwall died, to arrange that he 
should rest in the same grave with Grote in the Abbey. 

Archbishop Laud had been for five years a diligent 
Bishop of St. David’s, and passed thence to London, 
Canterbury and the block. Whether Jeremy Taylor, 
Shakespeare of divines, ever preached in St. David’s 
I cannot discover, but he was a prebendary of it, 
holding the “Golden Prebend”’ of Mathry through the 


years of his devotional writings such as the Rule of 
Holy Living. 

And now having well compassed the church, the 
verger said he must leave me a bit and if I would take 
care of myself in the meantime he would “go to ring 
for Evensong.” What a phrase, ringing for Evensong! 
With so many of us it is ringing for Evensong all the 
time now, though we hardly dare describe it so beauti- 
fully. It is so much better than ‘“‘senescence.”” He 
said he would come back and give me a stall in the 
choir. Shortly he came back in his gown and placed 
me where I could look down upon the choir, and con- 
gregation if any came, though I could not conceive 
where they were to come from, for I had hardly seen a 
soul all day there in the Vale of Roses, as the cathedral 
hollow is called. But one of the beauties of cathedral 
worship is that there is no panting, gasping solicitude 
as to whether anyone, or how many, will come. It 
would go on just the same whether there was only one 
there, as happened to me at Southwell, or again at 
Peterborough where I was one of four. I love the 
subdued scuff of distant feet in a cathedral, and they 
began to be heard. The seats were slowly and silently 
filling until there remained only the chairs below 
on the pavement. Everybody looked better, more 
significant, with sublimity for a background. And I 
never could understand this sidestepping of the ser- 
vice by so many cathedral visitors, for it is the prime 
and top of the whole history, which only appears when 
the building breaks into praise and integrates all its 
discordant past. The verger was just showing to one 
of the last empty chairs below a cheerful figure in 
episcopal apron and leggings who had come in “just 
like anybody,” and in another ‘‘interval of his service’’ 
he tiptoed up to my stall and whispered proudly, 
“That is the Bishop of Liverpool.’”’ A thousand little 
things make the glorious whole of a cathedral service. 
One loves even that great heave and primal rumble 
of the organ as it comes awake with sounds as out of 
the great deep before it begins to play. And when 
shortly the service began to flow into the Psalms, those 
“dedicated disturbances’ so like to a cathedral itself, 
it seemed as if 


All the long pent stream of life 
Flowed downward like a cataract. 


Sensing St. David through it all, I yet could not 
take my eyes off this bishop, watching the happy, full- 
throated way he swung into the Cantate Domino, 
“all conjubilant with song,’ and as if this were a rare 
new treat, he was enjoying it so much. With his own 
cathedral just slowly rising above the docks and com- 
merce and industry of Liverpool, here he was, in an in- 
terval of his arduous services of cathedral building, 
not trying to get as far as possible from all such things, 
but resting himself by using his holiday to make 
straight across country, and enjoying more of the 
same thing by throwing himself into its praise with 
all his heart. If I felt some qualms about a Pres- 
byterian parson sitting aloft in the clergy seats with a 
prelate sitting below with the multitude, I thought of 
Dr. Huntington’s humorous verse: 


’Tis best to let things be. 
They’re used to looking up to him 
And they can see through me. 
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Such a rich mixture of emotions properly comes 
over everybody in church. And my sitting vhere I 
did was no more incongruous than the Miserere carved 
on the under side of my seat, representing a fox ina 
monk’s cow] offering the wafer to a goose. And in the 
sequel this prelate below proved himself without 
prejudice against Presbyterians as he led through the 
thronged streets of Liverpool the long cortége which 
bore John Watson, Jan MacLaren, who had died in 
our own Iowa Afar, to his burial. Just recently Bishop 
Chavasse’s successor, Bishop David, built a passing 
storm into his cathedral by inviting Dr. L. P. Jacks 
to preach in it. 

The Evensong progressed. The Reading of the 
Lessons, generally taken for granted and no occasion 
for thrill or surprise, recovers something of its wonder 


Anything May 


by John Baillie’s insistence that that use of the word 
Lesson is the first use we know anything about at all, 
and that all later meanings are derivative from that. 
On went the Collects and the Prayers, so brief and 
beautiful and complete. If the mind necessarily 
wanders a bit, it is because a cathedral connotes so 
much, but it all flows back into the service again. 
And when it came to the hymns it seemed as if tomb 
and tower and tablet, aisle and pillar and vault, mis- 
take and blunder and recovery and all the power of 
pardoned lives were integrated into the Praise. And 
so at length Evensong tapered down to its close in 
holiness and blessing and departure and the Silences. 
And I remember no service out of all the years and all 
the temple moments which so prolongs its spell as that 
day in St. David’s Afar. 


Happen Soon 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


N the current issue of The Horn Book is a poem by 
John Holmes which begins, 
In broad daylight the books I see 
Shine from the tall shelves down on me 
Brighter than summer Sunday noon, 
And anything may happen soon. 
Sitting deep in the big green chair, 
I suddenly heard them talking there. 


Reading it I could but wish that all of us might sit 
“deep in the big green chair” and hear the characters 
of the new children’s books talking, that we might 
know for ourselves the charm and value of many of 
the recent books. Whether it is because of Children’s 
Book Week and the Children’s Spring Book Festival, 
or because people are becoming more cognizant of the 
needs of children, or because the world is simply 
approaching the millennium, one does not know, but 
anyone who follows children’s books closely knows 
that more good books are appearing than ever 
before. 

I was talking only a few days ago with a woman 
who was choosing children’s books to be put into Braille, 
and she said, ‘So many that I looked over didn’t seem 
worth putting in permanent form in this way,” and 
at once we made a date to see if I could not persuade 
her otherwise. For some of the new books have abid- 
ing values, although many have values only till some- 
thing better appears, and too many, alas, have no 
values at all. 
| In my spring review of children’s books for The 
- Christian Leader in 1937 I said of Kate Seredy’s “The 
Good Master” that it was ‘‘one of the most beautiful 

children’s books that I have ever seen.’”’ I must re- 
vise that opinion now, for there is one even better, but 
it is still Kate Seredy’s. This time it is her new book, 
“The Singing Tree.” It is written in beautiful melo- 
dious prose, it is again illustrated by the author with 
her drawings so lovely and yet so full of action and 
meaning. Even if it were less beautifully written 
and not illustrated at all I might still call it “the most 
beautiful children’s book,” for the story itself is of 
very real value. It is a continuation, in a sense, of the 
ious book. (How glad I was of that remembering 
wistful face of a ten-year-old returning ‘““The Good 


Master” to me and saying, ‘‘I wish there were more 
of it. It is the swellest book I have ever read.’’) The 
story itself, again picturing life on the great plains of 
Hungary, will make vivid to children a section they do 
not often hear about. But beyond that is the theme 
of the book, set in the days of the World War, making 
anyone who reads it see the heartbreak which comes 
into the lives of those who are left at home. Adding 
the story of the Russian prisoners who come to stay on 
the farm, and the little refugee children from Germany, 
it has a powerful plea for peace in every word of the 
story. And the beautiful interweaving of the story of 
the Jewish couple in the little city, and the child from 
a larger city who comes to the farm with a heart full 
of prejudice against and hatred for the Jews, and how 
she comes to understand them, has a powerful lesson 
of brotherly love. If I had my way I’d almost want 
to require every parent with a child from ten to fifteen 
to give this book to him at once, not even waiting for 
Christmas. I think any church school which will buy 
copies and loan them around will find that it will well 
promote the cause of religious education. (And I 
challenge any adult to read it and not find it both in- 
teresting and infinitely moving.) Like all of Kate 
Seredy’s books it is published by the Viking Press. 

I know of no new books that equal the stature of 
“The Singing Tree,’ but I know of many that are 
more than excellent, each in its own way. 

Those of us who work in religious education are 
always interested in books which adequately and ac- 
curately present the life and culture of other nations 
and races. Both different from the usual book and 
interesting as well, is “I Am a Pueblo Indian Girl,” by 
E-Yeh-Shure (Blue Corn), herself a girl of the pueblos. 
It is published by William Morrow. Opposite each 
page of text there is an illustration by a native Indian 
artist, and the illustrations are both well done and 
authentic in carrying the spirit of the type of art these 
Indians use so well. Opposite each illustration is 
a brief description telling of the things they do, the 
clothes they wear, the food they eat, the animals they 
love. It is a book any of us would enjoy owning. 

Especially at Christmas time we are often looking 
for new pictures of the Christmas story, and such a 
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book we have this year in Lauren Ford’s “The Ageless 
Story.” I have not seen the book, but I have seen 
nine of the twelve pictures, and they are exquisite. 
The scene is New England, the faces are New England 
(and has not a New England artist as much right to 
make a New England Holy Family as a Dutch or 
Italian artist of the past to make them Dutch or 
Italian?), but the story is the Christmas Story. It 
is told in the words of Luke. Reviews say that op- 
posite each picture is the music of an antiphon, which 
I think might add much to the pictures. Probably 
a book for our younger and older adolescents rather 
than younger children; certainly a book for our 
teachers and workers in the church school. Dodd, 
Mead and Company published this. 

The Beacon Press, continuing its outstanding 
series of texts in Religious Education, has added “‘Child 
of the Sun,” by Margaret Dulles Edwards. I read it, 
so fascinated that I finished it before I went on to any 
of the things I had to do. “The story,” they say, 
“of the young Egyptian King, Akhenaten, who was, 
perhaps, the first person to glimpse the significance of 
the idea of One God.”’ Both the story and the format 
(including the excellent illustrations) make it one of 
the outstanding books of this new series. Fortunate 
indeed is the child whose religious education includes 
material like this! 

For those who are using it for a text a 1937 book 
from Crowell’s may be helpful as supplementary ma- 
terial. Enid Meadowcroft’s “The Gift of the River,’ 
which presents in chapter fourteen the story of the 
same man, and in the other chapters much else of 
interest to add to the course. Miss Meadowcroft is of 
the Browning School in New York. 

I try always to see new material for teachers who 
are using ‘“‘God’s Wonder World,” because I-feel that 
the need of such a course is very, very real, even 
though that particular text may not be all that we 
might desire. From Doubleday Doran comes a book 
called ‘‘Let’s Go Outdoors,” with large sepia prints of 
many of the common creatures of the out-of-doors. 
Most of them are magnified so that the child can see 
what they are like, and all of them are excellent. 
The text to go with them is brief, but it is clear and 
accurate. Snails, turtles, ants and earthworms, as 
well as many other creatures, crawl through the pages. 
it is written by Harriet Huntington, illustrated by 
Preston Duncan. 

From the earthy creatures to the flowers is not a 
far step, and an interesting new book here is “‘Where 
Did Your Garden Grow?” by Jannette May Lucas, 
with illustrations by Helene Carter. . Large picture 
maps of each continent show the original homes of 
many of the flowers. The text is excellent and full of 
interesting facts. Through such a book one may start 
with a love of flowers, a love most children possess, 
and reach out into a knowledge of many other lands. 
Tied in with other forms of natural history and the 
ways of the people of the countries, it could be made 
the basis of a long and valuable study. 

We are always looking for new poems to use with 
children, and among their favorites have always been 
the poems of Dorothy Aldis. (Incidentally, have you 
read her charming and revealing stories of early ado- 
lescence in various recent numbers of either Good 


Housekeeping or the Ladies Home Journal, I do not 
recall which?) Her current book, “Before Things 
Happen,” is as good as the preceding ones, and there 
are many things in it which will be enjoyed by children 
and used by teachers. It isa G. P. Putnam book. 

I never cared much for Munro Leaf’s sketchy, 
cartoony illustrations, but at least they are not “funny 
paper cartoons” and they are frequently compelling. 
Together with the text of his latest book, ‘‘Fair Play,’ 
I think they are useful in pointing the facts that he is 
presenting. Very elementary, and very simple, but 
withal accurate, the book presents some of the reasons 
we have laws, and how we do things in a democracy 
and what it isallabout. The eight-year-old, or slightly 
older, child will gain knowledge and appreciations 
from the book, and a certain degree of understanding 
of what a country is and how it is run. Frederick 
Stokes is the publisher. 

Another type of book we often look for is the 
“things to do” sort of publication, with the stipulation 
that they must not only be things to do but also things 
of some value. Anyone who knows Satis Coleman’s 
songs or previous books on music for children will know 
that she writes with a broad background of knowledge 
and appreciation. Consequently they should hail 
with delight her new ‘“‘Creative Music in the Home,” 
for from it children will gain not only knowledge and, 
I think, love of music, but the extreme delight of 
making musical instruments that will work. Mere 
taking lessons and “‘practicing’’ will never make lovers 
of music out of our children, but these experiences 
fraught with the joy of creating and the experiences of 
rhythm and harmony will go a long way toward de- 
veloping these musical appreciations which we covet 
for them. 

Quite different in every way is Edith Flack Ack- 
ley’s ‘Paper Dolls: Their History and How to Make 
Them.” With nostalgic memories of our own hours 
of playing with paper dolls we turn the pages and wish 
we had had such a book in our own youth. Here 
again is a present interest, pointed through the creat- 
ing of the thing interested in, but going beyond in the 
history so that the whole process is carried behind the 
present into widening vistas the child might otherwise 
never have glimpsed. So many of the things we do 
have a background and a history, so seldom do we 
know what it is or gain the appreciations which might 
have come from that knowledge. It isn’t a world- 
shaking book, but it is a useful one and an interesting 
one. It is published by Frederick Stokes. 

A cunning little picture book is ‘‘Chips and Mr. 
Chips,” by the Freemans, and published by Albert 
Whitman. Chips is the carpenter who is building a 
house, Little Chips the fascinated boy who follows 
him around, and in like manner but on his own level 
does the same things in building his own playhouse. 
May Lamberton Becker says in her review of this, 
““A tool chest should go with every copy.”’ We might 
say if you are giving a child a tool chest why not let a 
copy of this go with it as one suggestion of how it 
might be used. 

Controversy is always interesting, and con- 
flicting opinions often drive us to make our own de- 
cisions. So I am including a book about which I — 


“have my doubts” but which has had excellent praise r 
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from those older and wiser than I. It is Gertrude 
Stein’s “The World Is Round.’ Read it at least, 
and don’t be turned away by the violent rose-colored 
paper and the blue print—after all it is about Rose and 
blue was her favorite color. It is the most lucid of all 
Miss Stein’s books; even though it has no commas or 
punctuation except periods, one can read it. (Inci- 
dentally, for the vast number of ministers who read 
scripture so badly this would be a good book to prac- 
tice on, one might make it “required reading aloud”’ 
for theological schools!) May Lamberton Becker 
says “pure delight, simple pleasure, is what little 
children will get as they listen, a chapter or so at a 
time, to “The World Is Round.’”’ Anne Carroll Moore 
says, “It is genuine child stuff rather than something 
about children, or for children.”’ Louise Seaman 
Bechtel says, “‘For me, the whole is an unforgettable 
creative experience. . . . The publishers have tried 
it out on many children, all of whom were ‘surprised 
and attentive.’ ... One could assure them (those 
who do not believe in fantasy) that such books have 
not any other effect than the deepening of their poetic 
consciousness.”” I tried it on a ten-year-old who 
thought it “rather silly,” but all the reviewers agree it 
is for the twelve or thirteen-year-old instead, and I 


had none of that age available. Personally I thor- 
oughly enjoyed it, and read it all aloud several times. 
The publisher says: “This book was written to be 
enjoyed. It is meant to be read aloud a few chapters 
at a time. Most children won’t be able to read it by 
themselves. Read it out loud to them.’’ Perhaps we 
need books like this to startle ourselves out of the easy 
complacency in which we think we know what chil- 
dren will and will not like. Certainly if it can give 
children a love of cadence (which it has), and melody of 
words (which it has), and joyous nonsense (which it 
has), it is well worth trying with many until you find 
the ones who will enjoy it. 

There are many worth-while books I have omitted 
and with Christmas approaching those who are so for- 
tunate as to have children for whom to select Christ- 
mas remembrances should find many hours of joy 
browsing among the counters of books for children, for 
no gift can bring such lasting joy as a good book care- 
fully chosen with a particular child in mind. How 
frequently adults will start talking about “the books I 
read as a child,” and how they still thrill at the 
memory of some! Building such memories and build- 
ing them on the basis of books carefully chosen, we can 
give much to the children. 


The Church and the War 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE world is in agony. We are witnessing the 
most terrible catastrophe known to mankind— 
most terrible, not because it threatens to cover 

the earth as the waters cover the sea, but because it is 
a spiritual catastrophe. In this hour of crisis, the 
Church of Christ stands before the bar of public 
opinion; some condemn her, others ignore her, a few 
modestly attempt to defend her. 

During these dark days, I have been rereading 
that old play of Euripides, ‘The Trojan Women,” 
written in Greece four hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. It is one of the most powerful works of 


‘ peace propaganda that I know. The play opens on 


the battlefield before the ruined walls of Troy—a field 
of death and weeping women. It is the dusk of early 
dawn before sunrise. The atmosphere is one of grey- 
ness and desolation, of lights growing dim, of stars 
going out, of familiar and happy things slowly dis- 
appearing. As darkness descends upon this scene of 
ruin one hears the song of the captive women. Few 
things in great literature are more pathetic. Such 
bitter sorrow, such pathos, such lines of haunting 
beauty! 

The groves are empty and the sanctuaries 

Run red with blood... . 

And weary soldiers roam 

Waiting the wind that blows at last for home. 


These Greeks knew the futility, the utter madness, 
of war. Here and there in the play a light appears in 
the darkness and one feels that all is not lost. Hecuba, 
the old queen, as broken-hearted and white-haired she 
passes from her throne to be a slave, finds the courage 


_ to say: 


Yet there is something that doth seek, 
Crying, for God, when one of us hath woe. 


We have arrived at a supremely critical moment in 
human history. God give us sanity, coolness, clear 
vision and courage to do the right thing and think our 
way honestly through the problems which must be 
solved. In spite of the fact that Europe is in a state 
of war, I know from personal experience that most 
people on that unhappy continent long for peace. A 
peace imposed by force? A peace negotiated? Nei- 
ther of these answers to the human situation. True 
peace can never be arranged, it must grow first in the 
human heart. There is no such thing as an entity 
which we can segregate and label peace. ‘““The peace 
of this world is always uncertain,” wrote T. S. Eliot, 
“unless men keep the peace of God.” Peace is the 
natural result of the practice of eternal principles. 
“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” Peace is the product of justice. 

But what justice? Whose justice? Is righteous- 
ness merely an affair of geography, to be determined 
by each nation according to its own national policy? 
Frederick of Prussia wrote in 1746 with brutal frank- 
ness: “Interest justifies everything, knavery, lying, 
the breaking of sworn faith. When a ruler sees in a 
treaty a danger to his people it is his duty to violate 
that treaty.” Is the world to accept that kind of 
justice? Then it is foolishness to work for the federa- 
tion of the world, for it would simply be a federation 
of gangsters. World peace must be founded upon the 
eternal moral law, which alone has the right to com- 
mand the allegiance of men everywhere. It is never 
concerned primarily with this nation or that, but with 
humanity as a whole, for humanity is one in all es- 
sentials. 
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To speak of the Old World and the New World is 
to speak in a dead language. The world today is one. 
All humanity is in the same boat. I would remind 
you that there are one hundred and thirty million 
Americans in that boat. Of course, each nation has the 
right to develop the life of its people on the lines of 
their own special genius, but never in the spirit of self- 
ishness or hostility to other nations. All the nations 
of the world are necessary to the fulfillment of the 
complete life of humanity. Whether we like it or not, 
‘‘we are members one of another.” The Church of 
Christ is an ecumenical movement and leaps over all 
national frontiers. The Almighty is not interested in 
whether a man is an Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
German or an American, but in whether he is an obe- 
dient and loyal son of God. 

The Church has always repudiated the nonsense 
that “Might is Right’’ and in its place sets forth the 
truth that “Right only is Permanent Might.” Only 
on that foundation can human society be securely 
built. The acceptance of the eternal standards of 
righteousness would solve all of the world’s disputes. 
Brought to this test, our wrangles over territory, raw 
materials, colonies, national rights, would be revealed 
for what they really are—often no more than irra- 
tional selfishness, with absolutely no reference to jus- 
tice. Is there a nation on earth that dares face its own 
history, and before high heaven plead not guilty to the 
charge of unrighteousness? That test, accepted and 
acted upon, would substitute for “our rights,” as con- 
ceived by each separate nation, the principle of 
stewardship of all things for all humanity. 

How can we persuade the nations to accept these. 
things? It seems to me that in the present situation 
two things are necessary. First, it is the human duty 
of free peoples to resist collectively, by all legitimate 
means, the aggression of those who flout the moral law 
and make themselves the arbiters of right and wrong. 
Defense, collective defense, is essential against these. 
War is wicked, but in a sinful world it is sometimes the 
lesser of two evils. 

Secondly, I believe that we should rally under 
one banner all who truly believe that the Christian 


Life Here 


order of society, founded upon justice and brotherhood, 
alone will bring permanent peace and happiness to the 
world. I fail to see how as Christian men and women 
we can talk about a commonwealth or federation of 
nations until we have first established a united Church 
of Christ. If all who call themselves Christians really 
believed in the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, war would be an impossibility, national 
frontiers would disappear, selfish national interests 
would give place to the interests of mankind. 

If the Church is content to leave the things that 
belong to peace to the politicians, if it accepts the nega- 
tive purpose of merely destroying Hitlerism, it will 
betray its mission, for no permanent peace can be es- 
tablished unless it be based on justice. The Church 
must now and always avail itself of all facilities to 
convince the German people that we desire to renew 
friendly co-operation, realizing always that we too 
must accept our share of responsibility for the con- 
ditions which made this war possible. 

As a Church we must exert our influence in- 
dividually and collectively to keep our people calm and 
help them to think their way through the many 
complicated and difficult problems which must be 
solved if we are going to build a better and happier 
world. We must discourage all forms of hatred, 
malice and bitterness, and every attempt made to in- 
flame public opinion. We must urge the statesmen of 
the world to use every opportunity that may arise to 
secure an honorable peace and to avoid the perils of a 
dictated and vindictive settlement. Lastly, the Church 
must bravely witness for the reality of those spiritual 
forces and eternal values upon which alone lasting 
peace can be built. 

Christianity is not an easy religion, it has always 
demanded everything that a man has got, but it 
always gives back so much more than we can give it. 
If we are true to our highest ideals we shall receive 
courage, strength and hope. The other day I read of 
two little English girls who ran into their father’s study 
from the darkened streets of London and said: ‘‘Dad- 
dy, until the streets were darkened we never saw the 
stars!” 


and Now 


Raymond H. Barnard 


HE monks of the Middle Ages took a vow of 
Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. The world 
was evil; only through self-abasement could 

one come to grace. Modern monks take the same 
vows and have the same beliefs. To quote Brother 
Cajetan of Los Hermanos Penitentes, a modern sect 
of flagellants: ‘‘What is it that holds me to a monk’s 
life? I believe firmly—as firmly as I believe my own 
existence—that God made man, not for this earth, but 
for Heaven. And I believe that if man lives ac- 
cording to the laws which God has laid down, he will 
gain his eternal reward after death.’’ The essence of 
the monk’s belief, then, is that one should live from 
man, not with him. He flogged his body because he 
thought it unworthy. The Penitentes actually portray 
the Crucifixion each Easter day. 

The Puritans took seriously passages in the Bible 


referring to self-denial and the mortification of the 
flesh. The founder of Buddhism, however, believed 
otherwise. After he had left home and family, 
Gautama lived for a while with a group of ascetics. 
One night he had a dream and felt the unreality of the 
life he was leading. He astonished his brother-monks 
by rising in the morning and demanding food. There- 
after, Gautama preached the doctrine of a nourished 
brain in a healthy body. 

Many people today believe in immortality only 
because they have been disappointed in this world; 
their reward is to come in Heaven. They have seen 
evil triumph; they have endured sorrows; it is insuf- 
ferable that there is no future life. We are small, the 
universe is mighty; and man, in his cosmic urge, hun- 
gers for love and is lonely in the universe. Hence the 
psychology of retreat from this world, of escape, of 
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wish-thinking. This attitude is easy to understand, 
but not healthy. We should be better off if we be- 
lieved as did the Egyptians—their sarcophagi are 
adorned with emblems of life and procreation: death 
is part and parcel of life. 

Immortality has become one of the major con- 
cepts of Christianity, yet it was Paul rather than Jesus 
who promulgated it. Paul was a theologian, an or- 
ganizer, a philosopher. He was impregnated with 
Oriental mysticism and Greek concepts, in which 
certain gods, originally mortal, were given the nature 
of the divine Logus. So Paul made the crucifixion 
not an unhappy end, but the symbol of life after death. 
He gave Christianity its other-worldly emphasis, and 
developed the technicalities of salvation—how to win 
life everlasting. 

But the important question is, where did Christ 
put his emphasis? We need to examine his life and 
teachings in their historical setting. Jesus was most 
concerned with the quality of the life led here. “I 
come to give you life, and that more abundantly.” 
Christ desired fulfillment of the human personality, 
not denial. The senses were to be rightly used, not 
abused. Bliss Carman has put the matter aptly: “Sin 
is the soul’s misuse of means.’”’ The means are not 
inherently wrong, but the use made. The monks and 
the Puritans missed this pot. Jesus wanted people 
to be joyous, to be happy; long faces were not neces- 
sary. “My joy Igive unto you.” He felt as Browning 
did: 

Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor; no spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew unbraced, 

Oh, the wild joys of living, the leaping of rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver 
shock i 

Of a plunge in the pool’s living water— 

How good is man’s life, the mere living, how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy. 


But the delight of the senses is not enough; the 
world has beauty if we will but see it with the soul of an 
artist. Life is not empty; it has meaning. Moon- 
light, sunlight, may be broken up for analysis in the 
laboratory, but they have a meaning beyond that of 
mere physical sensation. Friends of a winter eve- 
ning around the fireplace, books giving us vital human 
experience—for these Christ stood, for an active life, 
uninhibited, free, full and rich. But he pointed the 
moral in the parable of the Prodigal Son. One was not 
to waste himself. Do what you can with what you 
have. In Booker T. Washington’s words: “Cast down 
your anchor where you are.’’ Sill has a poem called 
“Opportunity.”” The craven threw away the blunted 
sword, saying that he could do nothing with such an 
instrument. But the king’s son, wounded and almost 
defeated, came upon the sword, snatched it up, and 
carried his army to victory. Jesus tells also the 
Parable of the Talents. Helen Keller is perhaps our 
best example of that. She tells us that if she had three 


_ days to see, she would, the first day, devote the day to 


friends, a baby, dogs, a walk in the woods at sunset. 
On Day No. 2 she would rise at dawn to see the glories 
of the sunrise, would visit museums and art galleries, 
and go to the theater. Day No. 3 she would spend on 
a busy corner, in factories, in the slums, in the park, 
observing people. Franklin D. Roosevelt, when his 


future seemed doomed by infantile paralysis, came 
through to a great victory over himself. Steinmetz, 
in spite of racking pain, became the electrical genius 
of his age. It is not how long a man lives, but how he 
lives. Jesus was only thirty-three years old at his 
death. His great work had been accomplished in three 
years. 

Jesus taught that the great life is the good life, the 
life of service. “Lose your life, and you shall find it.” 
“For he that is greatest among you shall be the ser- 
vant of all.” Jesus was tremendously concerned with 
unrighteousness, with injustice: this is the core of his 
teaching. He delivered epithets against the Pharisees 
and drove them from the temple, calling them hypo- 
crites, blind guides. Blind to what? To man’s in- 
herent worth, the preciousness of his personality, his 
right to live abundantly. Man’s inhumanity to man, 
from Christ’s time to the present, is the greatest prob- 
lem of the ages. Economic injustice, maldistribution 
of wealth, discrimination, unemployment, sweatshops, 
the medieval chain gang system. The monks did not 
share with others in the sense of living with others and 
helping to solve their problems. The world was evil. 
Clarence Darrow preached that society is the culprit, 
not the criminal. In the United States today, we have 
forced labor—men whipped and spurred. In one 
Alabama county the mules are fed better than the 
prisoners. This is not putting the value on human 
life that Jesus put on it, not letting men live abun- 
dantly. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 
Every generation must make its own fight for free- 
dom. Life here and now demands that we concern 
ourselves with these problems. Christ is always 
ahead of us. Books, theories, laws, customs, men, 
may be superseded, but not he. Every generation 
seeks in its own way to keep pace with his ideals. 
Today, as never before, there is a challenge to remake 
the world. Wars, famines, pestilences, labor trouble, 
unrest. The Century of Progress exposition at Chicago 
in 1933 had as its largest and best building the Hall of 
Science, in which was shown the triumph of man’s 
knowledge, his mastery of nature, his control of his 
environment, his prolongation of life, his contribution 
to physical welfare through sanitation, control of 
disease, surgery and hospitals. Christ would approve 
of all that. But we have lagged behind science in our 
social relationships—in our laws, our religion, our 
social service agencies. The world has shrunk in size 
—a Howard Hughes can circle the globe in less than 
four days. In my youth it was considered remarkable 
to do it in eighty days, as in Jules Verne’s book. A 
broadcast from London will be heard in Australia be- 
fore it is heard in the studio. The cable, the telephone, 
the railroad, the automobile, the postal and consular 
services, international trade and banking, exchange 
students, and the like, have broken down barriers. 
We are beginning to think in world terms. ‘‘Foreigner’’ 
and “heathen” are beginning to lose their ancient 
stigma. We are approaching Christ’s principle of one 
race, one creed, one nationality. For Christ, love of 
one’s fellowman was the cardinal thing. ‘Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” 

“As a man thinks in his heart, so is he.’’ Milton 
puts into Satan’s mouth a true piece of psychology: 
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“The mind is its own place, and in itself can make a 
Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. Farewell, happy 
fields, where joy forever dwells! Hail, Horrors, Hail!’ 
The equipment is here for making a Heaven of earth. 


“To be alive in such an age— 
To live for it, to give for it—”’ 


Yes, Jesus wanted us to be happy, and useful, 
here and now. “If ye love me, ye would rejoice. 
“Enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 


* * * 


GOOD NIGHT, MR. FERGUSON 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


EREMY was six years old. 
When he had reached his sixth birthday, he 
was allowed to come downstairs for candy from 
the dinner table, and to say,Good Night. 

Jeremy liked this very much, excepting when a 
certain friend of his father’s came to dinner. He came 
very often. 

This friend was a simply enormous person, and 
did not notice little boys very much. He was the kind 
of gentleman who said: ‘So this is Jeremy. Well! 
Well! Well!” 

His name was Mr. Ferguson. 

Some of Father’s friends were nicer. They knew 
riddles, or tricks, or card games. But this one was 
just immensely large and frightening. Worst of all 
was that, when Jeremy kissed his father and mother 
Good Night, he simply had to go up to the enormous 
Mr. Ferguson, shake hands and say Good Night to 
him.. Shaking hands was frightful; for Mr. Ferguson 
had the biggest, strongest hand, and he took Jeremy’s 
and gripped it so hard that it hurt. It hurt as badly as 
having it squeezed in a door. 

So Jeremy tried all ways to escape. He would 
rush from the room; but he would be called back. 
“Why, Jeremy!’ hismother would say. ‘‘You haven’t 
said Good Night to Mr. Ferguson.” 

Jeremy would then come back to the awful 
squeeze as bad as a door. 

Then Jeremy tried putting his fist into Mr. Fergu- 
son’s hand. But parents see almost everything; and 
Father would say: ‘Jeremy, that isn’t the way to 
shake hands.” 

And so there would be the awful squeeze as bad as 
a door. There was no way out of it. Jeremy tried 
everything, and everything was useless. Mr. Fergu- 
son’s grip was worse every time. 

Then one evening Jeremy decided to be as brave 
as ever he could, and just go ahead and speak about it. 
Perhaps Mr. Ferguson would think him a baby. Per- 
haps he would growl: ‘Well! Well! Well! Can’t 
you stand a thing like that?” 

But something had to be done; and Jeremy did it. 

He went up to Mr. Ferguson, and held his hands 
tight behind his back. He said: ‘‘Please, when I shake 
hands, will you try not to squeeze so hard? It is as 
bad as a door.” 

Then he put out his hand, and Mr. Ferguson 
shook it quite gently, and said: “Well! Well! Well! 
Too bad. Glad you mentioned it. Fine fellow. 
Always say what you feel. Good Night.” 

And Jeremy went off. He popped a chocolate 


peppermint into his mouth. He felt very pleased. For 
he had learned that there are frightening things you 
can’t get round; but you can face them, and you can 
get through. 


* * * 


WHY I REFUSE TO HATE HITLER 
David Baumgardt 


NE of the teachers of my youth, Hermann Cohen, the founder 
of the neo-Kantian school in Germany, wrote in his “‘Religion 
der reinen Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judentums” that all 
hatred is groundless and futile. We read in Leviticus 19 : 17: 
“Thou shalt not cherish hate against thy brother in thine heart.” 
That is to say, all hate is vain for two reasons: it is your fellow- 
man, it is your brother, whom you hate and it is your heart in 
which you hate. But your heart has been created for love and 
certainly not for hatred. Post-biblical Judaism, the Talmud, 
speaks of the voidness of hate. That means that all hatred is 
necessarily void; and world history shows only too glaringly the 
groundlessness and the futility of all hating whatsoever. 

I wish to follow such teaching; I try to remain free from 
spiteful feelings every day. But I must confess that I find this a 
less easy and less negative attitude than many people seem to 
suppose. Freedom from hatred is not enough, and even indis- 
criminating love as well as the belief in the victory of love, is not 
sufficient. Gandhi has admonished German Jews and Socialists 
to be simply confident that by love they will melt the heart of 
Hitler. By loving non-co-operation with him we would earn 
happiness instead of martyrdom. I cannot say that this prophecy 
has proved to be right as regards thousands of hateless victims 
of concentration-camps. ‘ 

I therefore think that, even without certainty of any outward 
reward, we should never follow Hitler in replying to him in his 
own way. Even without hope of melting his heart we should 
never become the victims of his propaganda. We should never 
answer him in his language; we should not persecute—even the 
persecutor. But our love should not be blind either, and it 
should not be passive. 

We must resist cruelty with love wherever we see cruelty at 
work. And we must resist particularly as long as we are still free 
and allowed to resist by creative deeds. That is the reason why 
I feel so definitely drawn to the work of Quakers. They have 
not indulged in superiority complexes, in enjoying their higher 
Christian feelings, in preaching theoretical love; they have 
acted in love. They have resisted Hitler in helping the victims of 
his brutality. And they have not even cared whether he disliked 
them on this account. To resist hate in this way—by love—I 
think this should be the method of all of us!—The Friend. 


* * * 


PEACE AT PRAGUE 


According to the Germans, Prague now enjoys perfect peace 
and order. It is the peace of death, a peace which never can be 
kept so long as the Czech people remember the martyred students 
who fell before the Nazi firing squads. Nine died Friday for the 
crime of shouting for freedom. It was not enough. Three more, 
including two Czech policemen, were shot the following morning. 
But the city is quiet. Ten thousand Nazi Elite Guards from 
Germany, with motorized artillery, are keeping order to see that 
the dead do not rise and shout again. 

In Berlin a high Nazi official explains that “this punishment 
may seem harsh” but that ‘‘Germany cannot allow the Czech 
people to be contaminated by a few hot-heads.”” What is this 
contamination? Only a desire for the freedom of which they 
were brutally deprived. Only a determination to throw off the 
alien yoke at the first opportunity. Such a contamination is 
spread far more effectively by the bullets of a firing squad than 
by ardent boys shouting in the streets. Now the Germans have 
sown dragon’s teeth. They have given the Czechs a sacred cause 
they will never forget. When the time comes the Czechs will rise 
and strike and the young men who have just died will march 
at the head of their battalions.— New York Times. 
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A Significant but Uneven Book 
Beyond the Senses. By Charles Francis 
Potter. (Doubleday Doran. $2.50.) 

That Charles Francis Potter should 
write a book on “Beyond the Senses’”’ is a 
sign of the times. It indicates a funda- 
mental shift to new positions on the part 
of many people, and is a recognition of 
factors in the life of man which hitherto 
in some quarters have been denied. 

Like your reviewer, the late William 
Laurence Sullivan, of revered memory, 
‘was an ardent student in the much dis- 
puted field of psychic research. And no 
man more than he was aware of its funda- 
mental importance to religion. More 
than once Dr. Sullivan expressed the 
opinion that from investigations in this 
field might come evidence that would not 
only throw new light upon Man’s spiritual 
pilgrimage, but which in addition might 
furnish the scientific foundations for a 
nobler spiritual era in the life of the race. 
Therefore he followed very closely every 
new development in this field, and pursued 
with the keen interest of his critical mind 
the various types of phenomena that were 
called to his attention. 

The subject matter of Dr. Potter’s book 
is important. If the reported evidence be 
true (and much of it is genuinely verifiable) 
then it may come to pass that the scientist 
will be compelled to acknowledge the ‘‘real- 
ity of an unseen order impinging upon the 
world of men” and thus will substantiate 
the validity of much that religious prophets 
and seers of every age have maintained. 
Should it ever be demonstrated that there 
is a super-sensual world beyond the ordi- 
nary categories of matter, time and space, 
‘then we may witness the emergence of a 
different kind of civilization based on 
values that reach beyond the world of 
temporal things. 

Therefore it was with eager interest 
that your reviewer perused the pages of 
Dr. Potter’s book. In coming out openly 
for telepathy and extra sensory perception, 
‘the author has done a brave thing, and it is 
to be hoped that from his example others 
will take courage. 

It is a readable book, and some of its 
chapters are not only written with great 
care but reveal deep insight into the na- 
ture of the phenomena. Moreover, the 
author gives evidence that he is nobody’s 
fool. He brings critical acumen to bear 
upon the reported phenomena which he 
evaluates with keenness as well as under- 
standing. Also his criticisms on the short- 
comings of the methods of some investi- 
gators lend weight to his conclusions. 
Thus, his estimate of the work undertaken 
by Professor Rhine at Duke University is 
a vital contribution to the field of discus- 
sion and should lead to improvement in 
the techniques of investigation. 

Nevertheless, it is an uneven book. 
Potter’s flair for journalism not infre- 


quently gets the better of his judgment and 
causes him to depart from that sobriety 
of statement so essential in this field. 
Moreover, his description of seance-room 
episodes causes your reviewer (based upon 
his own observations) to question the 
author’s accuracy of statement. In his 
desire to tell a story, the raconteur has 
overcome the careful reporter. 

Not only this, but your reviewer, be- 
ing intimately familiar with certain epi- 
sodes related in the first chapter of the 
book, has no hesitation in questioning the 
author’s account of them. In this Dr. 
Potter has been guilty of neglect, for if he 
had submitted his report before publica- 
tion to the reported source of his infor- 
mation, he could have obtained accurate 
and verified information. That he neg- 
lected to do so is a pity. It destroys in 
part the integrity of what otherwise proved 
a significant contribution in an important 
field. Not only this, it undermines the 
serious work of others who report their 
observations with meticulous care. 

Truly the field covered by the book is 
important to ministers and students of 
religion. It will become so increasingly. 
But when so much is at stake and every 
alleged incident in this field is challenged, 
carelessness cannot be justified. And 
whenever accuracy is sacrificed to the 
journalist’s art, no matter how innocently, 
truth suffers. 

Considerations such as these cause your 
reviewer, with deep regret, to have reser- 
vations in his commendations of what in 
many respects is really a significant book. 

Horace Westwood. 
* 5 
A Book of Many Values 
The Man Called Jesus. By Amos I. 

Dushaw. (Revell. $2.50.) 

Nearly all biographies of Jesus of 
Nazareth have a peculiar value, if no more 
than one man’s interpretation of the 
Unique Character. This one, among the 
latest, is of many values, and has the 
peculiar one of being most useful and 
practical for our own times and conditions. 
Dr. Dushaw is a scholar, but this book 
has no flavor of mere scholasticism. Nor 
does it attempt to promulgate a theology, 
nor does it attempt to explain away the 
elements in Jesus’ life that are termed 
supernatural. Here is a book arranged 
and paragraphed as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to the chronological order of the 
Four Gospels. It is as simple and direct 
in its story and the interpretations and 
applications as an old-fashioned Sunday 
school quarterly. But all this is based 
upon wide education and the deepest in- 
sight. And it is told in such clear lan- 
guage that its greatest beauty is in its 
very simplicity. The character of Christ 
needs no adornment, nor does a Greek 
statue. They are sufficient alone. 

Faith in Jesus as Christ and Lord and 


trust in the gospel narratives are as- 
sumed, There are no dry and confusing 
arguments. The most unlettered can read 
and understand. This alone shows the 
scholarly skill of the author. And should 
anyone ask why there should be another 
book to add to the many about Jesus let 
this be the answer: Out of the mind and 
heart of the Son of God radiate the lights 
that reveal our own times. The message 
of Jesus to Christians of today about Anti- 
Semitism, Totalitarianism and its ideolo- 
gies, Nationalism, the living paganism in 
our Western Civilization, the man and his 
property, the family and divorce and the 
actual building of the Kingdom of God’s 
peace within the individual soul and within 
all the relationships of men from nations 
to neighboring farmers and laborers— 
this message comes straight and direct. 
This is as modern as life, yet as radically 
embedded in historic insight and knowl- 
edge as the plant in the soil. The author 
makes the times of Jesus very vivid, and 
connects them with their history as few 
commentators have done. But this, while 
in truth a commentary on the Gospels, is 
far more than that. It is a rudimentary 
book of Christian knowledge and ethics in 
which our Lord is revealed as the ever- 
lasting and living center of Christianity, 
and so our Master of today and its special 
needs. 

For ministers this volume would prove 
to be informing and inspiring. For teach- 
ers, leaders of young people’s groups, stu- 
dents in class or in solitude, this is reeom- 
mended as a valuable help, and a delight- 
ful book. 

William Couden. 
* * 


‘‘Friends of God’’ 


The Flowering of Mysticism. By Rufus 
M. Jones. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Writes Dr. Jones in the Prologue, of his 
senior year in Haverford College: “I dis- 
covered almost immediately that my pro- 
fessor of philosophy .... who had as- 
signed to me ‘The Mystics and Their 
Message’ as my graduating thesis, had 
exactly hit my mental aptitude, and had 
set me working at a task which I knew from 
the first was to last me the rest of my life.”’ 
And so it has. This book has been a long 
time in the making, but here it is, and 
each of us is the richer for it. 

Christian mysticism. had its beginnings 
very early in the history of the faith, but its 
real flowering occurred in the fourteenth 
century, in the Rhine Valley. Chapters 
two and three cover the background move- 
ments, mentioning St. Augustine, Plotinus, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, St. Bonaventura. Then in chapter 
four we are introduced to the ‘‘Peak of 
the Range,’ Meister Eckhart. Sueceeding 
chapters tell of Tauler, Rulman Merswin, 
the Green Isle Community, Heinrich Suso. 
“certain women whose hearts the Lord had 
opened,”’ Jan Ruysbroeck, Gerhard Groot. 

The fourteenth century was excep- 
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tionally favorable to the development of 
mysticism. The Church was going through 
a difficult period—it was the time of the 
“Babylonian captivity” of the papacy. 
Devout men were eager for a spiritual 
cleansing of the entire ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, and turned inward for inspiration. 
These men were not, as some have sup- 
posed, forerunners of the Reformation: 
they had no thought of rebelling against 
the Church, even though Eckhart was in- 
vestigated for heresy and Ruysbroeck was 
under the suspicion of the authorities for 
some of his utterances. 

Of all the men studied, it is easy to see 
that Jan Ruysbroeck is the author’s favor- 
ite. It is an invigorating experience to 
read how this rich man utilized his means, 
not only to find God for himself, but to lead 
others in the Way, by establishing his 
lovely Groenendael community. 

There is goodly treatment of Gerhard 
Groot and his possible authorship of the 
“Imitation of Christ.”” The ‘Theologia 
Germania,” better called ““A Golden Book 
of Divinity,” is given the attention it so 
solidly merits. 

Dr. Jones admits that many of these 
people were not “tightly organized,” but he 
is sure that such men and women may, for 
that very reason, be especially susceptible 
to the mystic influence. On the other 
hand, he is willing to discount hysteria 
and similar psychopathic phenomena as 
insufficient guarantee of high mystical 
experience. ‘Revelation, we slowly learn, 
does not come miraculously through an un- 
formed and spiritually unqualified life, 
but is in the last analysis measured by the 
scope and range of the spirit through which 
it comes as its organ.” 

Mysticism is “direct correspondence 
with God,” “immediate, intuitive, experi- 
mental knowledge of God.’’ Definitions 
do not matter. We know that it is. In 
conclusion, I would say that, to me, this 
volume wakes my desire to know more and 
more about the kindly and brave ‘‘Friends 
of God.” 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
oe 
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Much to Learn from Aristotle 


The Fine Art of Propaganda. A study 
of Father Coughlin’s Speeches. Edited 
by Alfred M. Lee and Elizabeth B. 
Lee. (Harcourt, Brace. $.75.) 


This volume is the fourth of a series 
prepared by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. It classifies several methods of 
verbal propaganda and seeks to illustrate 
their application by a concrete appraisal 
of speeches delivered over the radio by 
Father Coughlin. The concise classifica- 
tion of methods, contained in the third 
chapter, is excellent. The exposition of 
their use in the medium chosen leaves 
much to be desired. 

Short extracts from the speeches, re- 
moved from their contexts, often fail to 
contain adequate internal evidence of 
their alleged purpose and consequently of 


the propaganda devices supposedly being 
employed. There are several apparent 
errors in the quotations that seem to be 
of the nature of misprints. What is worse, 
the authors often unwittingly give excel- 
lent illustrations of the very devices that 
they are attempting to expose, through 
their own discussion of the quoted ma- 
terial. Throughout the work the prefer- 
ential bias of the authors is in evidence. 
Whether or not one is inclined to agree 
with their point of view, propaganda 
should be studied in a factual and im- 
partial manner. 

It will be possible for followers of 
Father Coughlin to take advantage of all 
of these weaknesses in order to discredit 
the book and much of the opposition to his 
activities. It seems exceedingly unfor- 
tunate that this concrete method of pre- 
sentation was chosen, especially in view of 
the material selected, since the book has 
much to teach that will be either misin- 
terpreted, discounted, or illicitly ex- 
ploited by the reader. 

From the technical point of view, the 
emphasis on the psychological at the ex- 
pense of the logical further weakens the 
exposition. For instance, Chapter IV, 
which purports to deal with “name call- 
ing,’’ more often illustrates the fallacy 
known as Complex Question. It is plain 
that present-day students of propaganda 
still have much to learn from Aristotle. 


Howard Davis Spoerl. 
* ok 


Glimpses of Forgotten History 


Great Catholics. By Claud Williamson, 
O.S.C. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


The question is sometimes raised, “(How 
can Mr. A., an intelligent man, remain a 
Catholic?” This volume of essays on im- 
portant personages of the Catholie Church 
does not answer the question directly, but 
leaves no doubt that many of the keenest 
minds of Christendom have become or 
have remained Catholics for reasons to be 
assigned neither to expediency nor fear, 
the usual two Protestant answers to the 
question. 

Not many religious books can bring to 
the reader such sustained fine writing as 
this. The essayists are invariably artists 
with words, and, regardless of the non- 
Catholic’s reaction to the subject matter, 
he will find himself fascinated by the style, 
and illuminated by the richly human stories 
told. 

There are thirty-seven of them, begin- 
ning with St. Paul, whose catholicity and 
universality cannot be questioned, and 
ending with Patrick Cardinal Hayes, about 
the only non-European included. The es- 
sayists are largely Old World writers. 
Among the Great Catholics portrayed are 
St. Augustine, Pope Hildebrand and Leo 
XIII, Loyola, John Dryden, Charles Car- 
roll, Cardinal Newman, Gregor Mendel, 
Linacre, Thomas More, the Chevalier Bay- 
ard, Francis Thompson, and several women 
canonized by the Church. The criterion 


stated by one of the essayists is that “Great 
Catholics” are not mere intellectual giants, 
but men and women with something more 
than human greatness—something of sanc- 
tity. 

We are sorry that a few of the essayists 
have marred their writing by lashing critics 
of their heroes with such words as ignorant, 
currish, insolent, stupid, bigoted, fanatic. 
On the other hand most of the writers ap- 
pear to be turning in a full portrait, ‘‘warts 
and all.’ If you want to see religious faith 
as the deepest motivation of a consistent 


‘career, here are innumerable examples. 


The non-Catholic will gain insight into 
the policies of the Church through study of 
these pages, and many glimpses of forgot- 
ten history and lore. He will realize the 
long, patient build-up of a Christian con- 
science against racism and godless nation- 
alism, so valuable a heritage just now. He 
will see how charity is the primary virtue 
from which all others spring. He will re- 
spect the Church whose sons and daughters, 
as subjects and authors, make possible 
this book. A companion volume of “Great 
Protestants” would go well beside it, and 
could have one advantage over it—going 
back of Paul it could start with Jesus. 

W. W. R. 


* * 


Prison-Bound Pastors in Germany 


I Was in Prison. By Charles S. Mac- 
farland. (Revell. $1.00.) 


“The heart of this volume is in the mes- 
sages of faith from prison-bound pastors 
in Germany,” says the author in his fore- 
word. The messages do indeed constitute 
that part of the book most worth pre- 
serving, and should serve as excellent read- 
ing for a minister’s private devotions. 
They can well stand by themselves, with- 
out the interpretation from the current 
struggles of the Confessional Church with 
Nazism. | : 

Dr. Macfarland presents an impressive 
array of evidence in proof of Nazi brutality 
and perfidy. His charges may all be true, 
without, however, being the whole truth. 
Part of the truth may lie in the ‘“‘vicious 
propaganda” with which he says American 
Christians are being deluged. 

This writer felt that the spirit of the in- 
terpretation violated the spirit of the im- 
prisoned pastors themselves. One can 
imagine them saying to Dr. Macfarland: 
“We are grateful for your interest and we 
appreciate the sincerity of your intentions, 
but we can scarcely approve of your stirring 
up the hatred of your compatriots against 
Hitler on our behalf, for we have ourselves 
chosen to wait for the fruit of a different 
spirit.” One of them writes: “For all comes 
from God’s Hand, and by no means from 
man’s; and every day anew God’s help is 
ready—His inner and His outward help 
for those who really and truly trust in 
Him.” 

The closing chapters of the book contain 
the author’s ‘“‘Open Letter to Adolf Hitler” 
of June 2, 1937; comments on the memoir 
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submitted by the German army chaplains 
regarding the effects of the church struggle 
on the moral preparedness of the people; 
and finally, an appeal to Americans to cor- 
rect those who have been subjected to 
cunning Nazi propaganda, check the 
forces of fascism in this nation, and join in 
extending aid and comfort wherever pos- 
sible to the victims of Nazi religious per- 
secution. 

A resistance to the author’s attempt to 
arouse one’s righteous (?) indignation is 
not incompatible with a feeling of gratitude 
toward him for a real service rendered. 

Lyman Achenbach. 


* * 


Of Great Value to Ministers and 
Organists 
Gilbert’s Manual for Choir-Loft and 

Pulpit. Compiled by Harry Gilbert. 

(Seribner’s. $2.75.) 

In a scholarly study that probes deep 
into the archives of classical church music, 
Harry Gilbert, organist and choir-master 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York City, has compiled a listing 
of music that will be of interest and value 


to choir directors, organists, ministers, or 
others who have a responsibility for the 
ministry of music in Christian churches. 

At one time or another, every minister 
or choir-master has wished for an available, 
authoritative listing which would reveal at 
a moment’s notice the anthem, duet, or 
solo best suited to the special seasons of the 
church or to illustrate the theme of the 
sermon, to the end that the entire service— 
sermon and music—may become a dig- 
nified, worshipful, integral unit which 
would serve to focus the thought of a wor- 
shiping congregation on the divine truth 
expounded. 

Mr. Gilbert’s compilation reveals an 
expert knowledge of classical church music 
and a highly developed sense of the appro- 
priate. The compositions listed have a 
high spiritual content well worthy of the 
sanctuary. Of course such a compilation 
cannot be all inclusive, but the words and 
music of the selections shown will un- 
doubtedly suggest other selections or as- 
sociations. 

It is the best book of its kind which has 
come to the attention of this reviewer. 

H. Jerome Graham. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“BUILDING FOR PEACE”’ 


“Tt is our mission to refuse to accept 
war as final. It is our duty to maintain 
our historic perspective and not to forget 
that in all history there has never been 
such widespread and deep-seated revulsion 
against war as now. It may yet be our 
privilege to be at the beginning of the 
world’s greatest peace movement. Our 
fathers strove against war. Let us not 
betray them by surrendering to it!’ (From 
“And Thy Neighbor as Thyself,’’ by Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone.) 

We hope all our women’s societies will 
join with us in having a devotional service 
on Peace as a part of their December meet- 
ing. If your meeting is all planned in ad- 
vance, perhaps you could insert this ser- 
vice or substitute it in place of something 
else, that we may all share in a program 
that concerns all of us. The Social Action 
Committee of the Promotional Cabinet 
will have a devotional service on Peace 
mimeographed and ready for distribution 
by Dec. 1. Will all groups that can use 
this service please write to Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, 16 Beacon Street, for as many 
copies as you may need? We suggest that 
during the service two people could use 
one copy. 

At this Christmas time when our hearts, 
with friendliness and good cheer, are 
turned toward the ideal of brotherly love, 
may we follow this radiant warmth with 
serious thoughts of Peace. Let us do our 
share to bring about a true understanding 
of the world situation, and of the necessity 
for and the value of Peace! 


CHURCH LIVING AND OUTREACH 


The fourth in the series of ‘‘Areas of In- 
terest’? recommended for study to Univer- 
salist Women’s Church Societies is “Church 
Living and Outreach.’”’ We have already 
considered the first three—‘‘The Bible and 
Living,” ‘“‘Personal Faith and Experience,” 
and “Christian Family Life.’’ 

Another way of expressing this week’s 
topic might be: “‘What are we going to do 
about this religion of ours?”’ 

It is all very well to attend church 
services, receiving the inspiration of elo- 
quent sermons and beautiful music, and 
enjoying the fellowship of kindred souls. 

But the church falls far short of its real 
purpose if we stop at that point. The 
principles set forth in the service must be 
applied to everyday living. What more 
important topic can there be for a study 
group in religious education to consider 
than just this: how to make effective in 
daily lives the ideals expounded from the 
pulpit. 

Someone has said that there are too 
many sit-down strikers in the average 
church body. What is needed is that 
more people shall rise from their pews and 
move out into active business and social 
life with a program of right living, and re- 
solved to see it through. 

This is the modern idea of missions; to 
get busy and do something about the prob- 
lems right at hand. Our study group 
might then well consider such practical 
questions as: What is this Universalism 
we are talking so much about? What has 
it to offer that is distinctive from other 


denominations? What can be done to 
strengthen our work in church schools— 
in the religious education of the young? 
How can the field of the church be broad- 
ened to reach communities not being 
touched at all? What untapped talent is 
there in our own church circle for special 
kinds of work? Are we making the most 
of the facilities immediately available? 

Too often church is confined within four 
walls. How can these walls be broken 
down and its influence extended from the 
small circle which it is now serving to the 
wider community? 

Here is opportunity indeed for study and 
work, with concrete and gratifying results 
assured if the problems are seriously 
tackled. 

Recommended for reading: ‘Group 
Work with Adults: within the Church” 
(International Council, 48 pp., 15 cents). 

Next week, the fifth of this series— 
“Community Issues.’’ 


M.S.L. 
* * 
BROADCASTING IN ROCKY MOUNT, 
N. C. 


Our broadcasting work is bringing our 
message to a thousand persons for every 
one person that we can preach to from our 
pulpit, and we feel that it is the very best 
effort that we are putting forth, yet it is 
quite possible that we may be obliged to 
discontinue this part of our program for 
lack of funds with which to carry it on. 
Only four churches in the city have the 
privilege of broadcasting their Sunday 
morning service, and it is a great honor 
and opportunity for us that ours is one of 
the four. Many others are constantly 
asking for the chance to do what we are 
now given the privilege of doing, and once 
we give up our time on the air it will be im- 
possible for us to get it back. A little help 
from the outside on the part of persons who 
would be willing to assume the cost of one 
Sunday’s broadcast would make it possible 
for us to continue. The cost is $5.00 per 
Sunday. Or, if one cannot give that 
amount perhaps groups of five could each 
give $1.00. A few people at the Washington 
Convention gave something and others 
promised to help, but we need more. Will 
someone send me one dollar or more in 
order that the message of the Universalist 
Church may continue to go out on the air 
in North Carolina? 

W. H. Skeels. 

304 Raleigh St., 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


= 


Mrs. Earl P. Robinson of Franklin, 
Mass., director of the Second District of 
the Association of Universalist Women, 
announces a District Meeting on Tuesday, 
Dec. 5, at 2.30 p. m. in the Franklin church. 
It will be a Literature Conference and 
Book Fair, and each Mission Circle in the 
district will be represented by a speaker. 
A social hour and afternoon tea will follow 
the program. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTMAS 


Special days in our American life show a 
tendency to degeneration. New Year’s 
as a day of celebration has never meant as 
much to us as to European peoples. Easter 
tends to become a dress parade and the 
historical meaning is shuffled aside. The 
original purpose of Memorial Day and of 
Independence Day is kept alive only by 
certain patriotic societies. Thanksgiving 
gives scant recognition to the gratitude 
which marked its beginning. And Christ- 
mas, in many ways the most deeply mean- 
ingful day of the calendar, is in danger, 
under the influence of materialism and 
commercialism, of losing its historical sig- 
nificance. 

The Christian Church remains today the 
chief bulwark against such a loss. By its 
services, its educational emphasis, and its 
special programs, the church recalls us to 
the Christian interpretation of the day. 
Not Santa Claus but Jesus is placed at the 
center of interest. Not getting and selling 
but peace and good will is its theme. 

Let us not allow this Christmas meaning 
to be crowded out of our lives and out of 
the lives of our children. Let us partici- 
pate in the Christmas programs of some 
church, and give ourselves over to the true 
spirit. of the day. Unless Christmas brings 
us at least a little closer to the central un- 
derstanding by which Jesus of Nazareth 
walked among men and knew himself and 
them as children of the Eternal, we have 
not, with all our celebrations, touched the 
deep meaning of the day.—C. L. S. 


* * 


PARENTS, CHRISTMAS, AND THE 
CHURCH 


Christmas presents to the home a great 
opportunity for building into the lives of 
growing children deep and abiding religious 
experiences. Many a parent senses this but 
doesn’t know how to make the most of the 
opportunity. 

Right here is where the church should 
come in. Either it can put into the hands 
of parents certain magazines and booklets 
which will help, or it can acquaint them 
with available materials and possibly have 
some on hand to sell. 

For instance, the December issue of 
Children’s Religion (10 cents), a magazine 
referred to on this page last fall, is a verit- 
able bonanza for parents. The leading 
article, ‘‘Christmas at Our House,” writ- 
ten by a minister’s wife, Mrs. Stoddard 
Lane of Des Moines, the page of prayers 
for the week before Christmas, the songs, 
poems, stories, ete.—all present Christmas 
at its best. 

Here is a paragraph from the page on 
Family Worship which appears in each 
month’s issue of the magazine: 

“The Christmas experience which your 


child will hold dearest and remember 
longest will be a spiritual experience. It 
will not be connected with heaps of ex- 
pensive toys or a surfeit of Christmas 
sweets, but will hold at its very heart 
something of the close ‘togetherness’ he felt 
with his family in little, carefully planned 
gifts and surprises, in quiet hours when the 
Christmas story and the friendliness of 
Jesus were discussed, or when they joined 
together in singing some of the lovely 
Christmas carols which have lived through 
the years.” 

Helpful too is the December 1938 issue 
of The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, which 
was a ‘family’? number and contained an 
abundance of material. Copies of this 
are still available at 10 cents apiece. 

Then there is ‘“The Road to Bethlehem,”’ 
a 27-page guide for the observance of 
Christmas in children’s groups—presum- 
ably in church school, but this is useful for 
parents also. And for 5 cents is an 8-page 
pamphlet on keeping Christmas as a 
family, prepared each year by the Ohio 
Council of Religious Education. Any of 
these may be ordered singly or in quantity 
from the U. P. H. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS AND THE G. S. S. A. 


All during the month of November we 
have been answering letters about obsery- 
ing Christmas in the church school. From 
the loan library and from our Christmas file 
we have sent books, plays, pageants, 
bibliographies and suggestions galore: 
This has been repeated as people have come 
to the office for help—some days one or 
two in search of Christmas materials, 
other days many more. 

On Monday, Dec. 4, the G. S. S. A. 
office will ‘‘take on’’ a holiday appearance. 
Our largest table will be given over to a 
display of helps of various kinds for ob- 
serving Christmas in the church school. 
In the center of the table will be a small 
Christmas tree with dolls of some ten na- 
tionalities joining hands around it. The 
bulletin board will show what our schools 
in former years have prepared in the way 
of attractive invitations to Christmas 
parties (done by the pupils themselves), 
mimeographed bulletins made attractive 
by a gaily colored seal, announcing all the 
Christmas services, parties, etc. As a 
border will be postcards from the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War 
picturing Christmas celebrations around 
the world. Yes, every available space will 
be used to introduce those who come to the 
office to magazines, pictures, stories and 
other helps for the Christmas observance. 

For those who cannot “drop in” in per- 
son we have made provision, too. We can 
answer your questions by letter and send 
you from our files, for examination, copies 


of plays, candlelight services, etc. In the 
bulletin sent last month to superintendents 
we have listed a few of the pamphlets, 
units, magazines, etc., the Universalist 
Publishing House will send upon order. 
And for those teachers who desire sug- 
gestions we have prepared in the G.S.S8. A. 
office two packets of material which we 


are selling at cost—one for 25 cents, the 


other for 50 cents. It is requested that 
money accompany the orders and that in 
asking for a Christmas ‘‘packet’’ mention 
be made of the age pupil with whom the 
teacher is working—kindergarten, primary, 


etc. 
* * 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


To date, Nov. 23, the church schools 
listed below have sent in their offerings for 
Japan and Korea, taken on Nov. 12. The 
amount totals $151.29. This is a start 
but only a start. 

The work being done by Miss Downing 
and Mrs. Pak is of significance and value— 
an enterprise in understanding and Chris- 
tian friendliness with which many Uni- 
versalist church schools are happy to be 
identified. 

Bridgeport, Meriden, Norwich, Conn.; 
Hoopeston, Joliet, Jll.; Augusta, Oakland, 
South Paris, Swanville, Me.; Abington,, 
Arlington, Brockton, Framingham, Fox- 
boro, Leominster, Malden, Marlboro, 
Provincetown, Southbridge, Wakefield, 
Weymouth (First), Mass.; W. Chesterfield, 
N. H.; Bristol, Brooklyn (Good Tidings), 
Floral Park, Oneonta, Schuyler Lake, 
N. Y.; Attica, Bellville, Ohio; Towanda, 
Penn.; Providence (Mediator), R. I.; 
Bellows Falls, Bethel, Morrisville, Spring- 
field, Vt. 


* * 


SPEAKING OF CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


Have you ever thought of giving a pres- 
ent to the superintendent of your church 
school? Not an elaborate gift but some- 
thing he might like to help him in his 
work which perhaps he cannot afford him- 
self. The Christian Leader for a year would 
make an acceptable gift for such a purpose. 
And the subscription rate to superintend- 
ents of Universalist churches is $2.00. 

The International Journal of Religious: 
Education, a monthly tool which will add to 
the effectiveness of any church school 
worker, is reducing its subscription rate 
during December to $1.00. Orders for 
either magazine should be sent to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

* * 

The difficult is that which can be done 
immediately, the impossible that which 
takes a little longer — Nansen. 
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Among Our Churches ) 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 
Dr. Arthur W. Grose is in a nursing 
home in Palo Alto, Calif., suffering from a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell has returned to her 
home in Pasadena, Calif., after an absence 
-of about six months in the East. 


June and Harry Cary, now of Brass- 
town, N. C., announce the birth on Nov. 
15 of a son, who has been named Lorin. 


William Hastings, recently elected mayor 
of Malden, Mass., and Ralph Harper, 
elected councilman, are both members of 
the Universalist church in Malden. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons represented 
the Universalist Church at the 25th Anni- 
versary Church Pension Conference at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
Nov. 28 and 29. 


Dr. Robert Cummins was given a warm 
welcome at Peoria, Ill., where he preached 
Nov. 26 and was heard over the radio. 
That night the Couples Club of the church 
gave a supper in his honor. 


Rey. Frederic Mitchell Tileston, pastor 
of the Universalist-Unitarian church in 
Atlanta, Ga., read his resignation Nov. 26, 
to take effect Jan. 1. He is to go to the 
Unitarian church of Deerfield, Mass. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was in Boston Nov. 21. He lectured 
before the Women’s Club of Marblehead 
in the afternoon and before the Federated 
Club of Braintree in the evening, speaking 
on “Hunting Big Game with a Fountain 
Pen.” 


Dr. U. S. Milburn, acting pastor at 
South Acton, Mass., was the preacher at 
the special annual service of the West 
Acton church on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
26. The service was held in the Women’s 
Club House, formerly the West Acton 
ehurch building. 


Rev. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
who in the summer directs the Amateur 
Theater Workshop at Morrisville, Vt., 
conducted the workshop periods on ama- 
teur stagecraft at theseventh annual Adult 
Education Conference held recently at 
Middlebury College. 


Dr. Robert Cummins will return to 
Boston Dee. 6. From Peoria he went to 
Lansing, Mich., and then to Minneapolis, 
where he installed Rev. Carl Olson at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Dec. 1. He will 
preach at the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 3. 


Philip R. Giles of Tufts College has 
been chosen the regular student minister 
of the church in Southbridge, Mass., until 
_ the end of the present calendar year. On 
_ Sunday evening, Nov. 26, the Southbridge 


a 


Universalist church choir visited the 
Congregational church in Southboro, and 
took part in the service. E. Christian 
Westphalen, former student-pastor at 
Southbridge, is now minister of the Con- 
gregational church in Southboro. 


Rev. Douglas Frazier of the Malden, 
Mass., church had the Morning Watch 
service on the air at 8.15 a. m. each morn- 
ing of the week beginning Nov. 27, over 
Station WAAB. Mr. Frazier was the 
preacher at the union Thanksgiving ser- 
vice in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Mal- 
den, on Wednesday, Nov. 29, at 7.45 p.m. 


Supply preachers in churches in Massa- 
chusetts on Sunday, Nov. 26, as arranged 
by the office of the State Superintendent, 
were: Rev. B. B. Gibbs at Framingham, 
Morris R. Robinson at Annisquam and 
Rockport, Rev. George M. Gerrish at 
Lawrence, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner at 
Lowell, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Province- 
town, and Dr. Coons at Needham. 


Maine 


Pittsfield—At a beautiful roll call ser- 
vice the men of this church presented an 
illuminated cross to the church in memory 
of the late pastor, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. 
Rey. Josephine B. Folsom is carrying for- 
ward the work of her husband with high 
intelligence and devotion. 

Norway.—Rev. William P. Farnsworth, 
for the past three years pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Machias, has accepted 
the call to the church in Norway, and will 
also preach at the South Paris church. A 
reception was tendered Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnsworth at the Norway church Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 16. Rev. John Single- 
ton of the Methodist church and Rev. 
Warren S. Palmer of the Congregational 
church attended with others from their 
churches. Rev. G. Howard Newton of the 
Baptist church sent regrets for himself and 
Mrs. Newton, as they were unable to be 
present. The ladies of the church are 
making plans for their annual Christmas 
sale, supper and entertainment, Dec. 6. 

Augusta.—Rey. Edwin B. Cunningham, 
pastor. The past presidents and a large 
number of members of the Winchester,Club 
were entertained by the presiding officers, 
Mrs. Robie White, president, Mrs. Harry 
Philbrick, vice-president, Mrs. Jennie 
Brennan, treasurer, Mrs. Philip Rand, 
secretary, in the church parlor, Monday 
evening, Nov. 6. The table was attrac- 
tively decorated. After dessert, remarks 
were made by each past president, and an 
original poem by Miss Florie Stuart was 
read, giving the high lights of each presi- 
dent’s year. The past presidents present 
were: Miss Florie Stuart, Mrs. Morrell 
Page, Mrs. Marion Brooks, Mrs. Almon 
Sullivan, Miss Edith Newman, Mrs. Ralph 


Ingraham, Miss Winifred Clark, Mrs. 
Arthur Mason, Mrs. Frederick Payne, Mrs. 
Harry Brewer, Mrs. Clarence Philbrick, 
Miss Eleanor Newman and Mrs. Ervin 
Lander. Letters were read from Dorothy 
Hewins, president in 1922 and 1923, and 
from Dorothy Rundlett and Betty Win- 
ship. A moment of silent tribute was ob- 
served in memory of Marjorie Hussey, 
third president. 


Massachusetts 


Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. The Guild had a supper meeting 
on Nov. 13 at which Dr. John M. Ratcliff 
was the speaker. His subject was ‘‘The 
Four Year Program of the Universalist 
Church.” At the annual meeting of the 
men’s club, Fred Scamman was elected 
president, Merton A. Hosmer vice-presi- 
dent, Edward J. Eden secretary, and Wil- 
lard E. Coffin treasurer. The club spon- 
sored a turkey whist on Tuesday, Nov. 28. 
The annual fair will be held on Dec. 6 and 7. 
The church has been notified that by the 
will of Mrs. Fannie R. Dill of Duxbury it 
has been given $500 in memory of Mary 
E. R. Robinson. 

New York 

Little Falls—Rev. Howard B. Gilman, 
pastor. Within the past six months this 
church has received two legacies. From 
the estate of the late Jennie Brainard, the 
parish received a bequest mostly in bank 


stock valued at about $5,000. This was 
given in memory of Mrs. Brainard’s 
father, James W. Cronkhite, who _ be- 
longed to the parish. Mrs. Ida Uhle 


Shaut, a devoted Universalist who died in 
October, left to the parish her home and 
all its furniture and furnishings to be used 
as a parsonage. The church was made one 
of the three residuary legatees of the re- 
mainder of the estate. This means that 
the church will receive between $15,000 
and $25,000. The members of the parish 
feel deeply grateful for this generosity. 


Ohio 

North Olmsted.—Rev. W. G. Schneider, 
pastor. The church has raised an addition- 
al $500 to install an organ, and Jabor to the 
amount of $600 was given. Insurance on 
church and organ amounted to $200. 
Taxes of $500 on the parsonage have been 
paid off, leaving $400 to be paid at the 
rate of $100 a.year. The Night Ladies’ 
Group for younger professional and busi- 
ness women has given nearly $200 to the 
Ladies’ Aid this year. The Sigma Delta 
Y. P. C. U., grades 9 and 10, meets every 
Tuesday night at the parsonage. They 
held a Hallowe’en party with thirty-four 
present. Fifty men bowl in the church 
bowling league every Monday night. A 
Junior Clara Barton Guild for girls of the 
Sunday school, two classes, has been or- 
ganized. They planned and _ carried 
through the Sunday school Hallowe’en 
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party, which was highly successful. Two 
weddings took place in the church in July, 
one in September and three in October. 
The pastor led the singing at the Lakewood 
Masons’ monthly dinner and the church 
night dinner at Old Stone Church in Cleve- 
land. The annual canvass was held Nov. 19 
under the chairmanship of Herman Gerhan, 
The Ladies’ Aid, under Mrs. Frank Liebtag 
and Mrs. Lula Limpert, has done much to 
improve and preserve the Coe Memorial 
Building. The four groups of the Ladies’ 
Aid, Mrs. Nettie Biddulph, president, are 
reconditioning the various Sunday school 
rooms, the kitchen and the ladies’ room. 
The Y. P. C. U. room was cleaned and fur- 
nished by the Senior Y. P. C. U., Ashby 
Bardwell, committee chairman. Several 
trustees and young people with the pastor 
painted the parsonage in August, saving 
the church approximately $100 for labor. 
Seventeen people attended the annual 
Murray Association meeting of churches 
in this area held in Cleveland recently, six 
delegates attended the Convention at 
Washington, twenty-two delegates at- 
tended Shakamak Y. P. C. U. Conference 
last summer, and sixteen young people at- 
tended a Y. P. C. U. get-together at Attica 
last month. 
Quebec 


North Hatley.—Rev. Robert L. Weis, 
pastor. The chicken-pie supper served by 
the Ladies’ Aid on Oct. 29 was financially 
very successful and a large number were 
present. On All Souls’ Sunday the church 
service in North Hatley was canceled, the 
entire congregation and the minister at- 
tending a memorial service in the Anglican 
church in honor of John Daves of Balti- 
more, recently deceased, who had spent 
his summers in North Hatley since 1888. 
The All Souls’ service, including com- 
munion, was held in Huntingville as usual, 
and the quarterly communion service was 
celebrated in the North Hatley church the 
following Sunday. Mr. Weis was in charge 
of the Remembrance Day service held in 
the Town Hall on Nov. 11. Many of the 
ladies in the church are engaged with Red 
Cross work. Mrs. Guy Kezar is the acting 
president, and Mrs. A. H. Ham is on the 
executive committee. The minister was 
chairman of the nominating committee for 
the formation of a local Red Cross unit and 
is at present on the supplies committee. 
Mrs. Weis has been asked to serve on the 
executive committee when she has fully 
recovered from her recent operation. 
J.P. C. Weis of Lincoln, R. I., father of the 
minister, is visiting at the parsonage. 

* * 


GRANITE STATE NEWS 

The annual Thanksgiving fair, spon- 
sored by the Ladies’ Society of the White 
Memorial Church at Concord, was held 
Nov. 23, afternoon and evening, with a 
good attendance. In addition to the sale 
of many articles suitable for Christmas 
gifts, the organization served a chicken-pie 
supper. Mrs. Robert Potter was chair- 


man, assisted by Mrs. George Schneider, 
Mrs. Walter Williamson, Mrs. Earl Bel- 
rose, Mrs. Walter Sewall, Mrs. Earl 
Newton, Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, Mrs. 
Ralph Richards, Mrs. James Crossley, 
Mrs. Harold Kimball and Miss Linna 
Ingalls. 

The young people of the Woodsville 
church listened to a story of Ferry: Beach 
on Sunday, Nov. 26. Robert F. Needham, 
secretary of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation, was the speaker and showed pic- 


tures of activities at this summer meeting . 


place for Universalists. 

The auditorium in the federated church 
at Marlboro is being thoroughly redeco- 
rated and modernized. This is the old 
Congregational church. The work is under 
the direction of Harry Cochrane of Mon- 
mouth, Me., and will cost about $3,000. 
Repairs are being made to the old Univer- 
salist church, preparatory to establishing 
a Youth Center there. The church has not 
been used for a dozen years and consid- 
erable work is necessary. The vestry will 
be decorated and equipped for use of the 
young people and will be open as many 
afternoons and evenings as is practical for 
religious, social and educational programs. 
The repairs will cost about $1,000. A 
small auditorium is being made ready in 
the upstairs section of the building. When 
completed this Youth Center will be of 
great value to the community. The Marl- 
boro federated church is caring for the 
entire Protestant population in the town. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Men’s Club 
of the White Memorial Church at Concord 
in November. He gave a talk on the for- 
ward program of the Universalist Church. 
Supper was served by Antonio Vitagliano. 

The golden jubilee fair and supper at 
Woodsville on Nov. 15, 16 and 17 was a 
marked success. Active in nearly every fair 
that the church has sponsored for many 
years are Mrs. Mary Randall and Mrs. 
Nellie Titus. The turkey supper was 
served on Thursday, and many of the 
townspeople attended. 

The Universalist men of Claremont 
sponsored the well-known play “‘Lightnin’ ” 
at the Claremont Opera House recently. 
Nearly 900 persons attended. The cast 
included several well-known Claremont 
amateur actors. Arrangements were in 
charge of Ray Stearns, Gordon Bartlett, 
Paul Potter and Walter Ainsworth. Mr. 
Ainsworth is president of the men’s club. 

The annual union Thanksgiving service 
in Portsmouth was held on Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 30, at the Unitarian church. 
Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, pastor of the 
Universalist church, delivered the sermon. 

The showing of pictures of New Hamp- 
shire, in natural color, at the Woodsville 
church was the best attended affair the 
young people have sponsored during the 
year. Guy Shorey, a prominent Universal- 
ist of Gorham and a member of the State 


Planning and Development Commission, 
presented these pictures. The Woodsville 
young people are working to send a large 
delegation to Ferry Beach next summer. 

International Friendship Day at the 
Claremont church school on Novy. 12 
showed what the denomination is doing in 
the Orient. Superintendent of Schools 
A. B. Kellogg gave a talk on the work the 
General Sunday School Association has 
done, and also showed colored stereopticon 
slides, including a set taken by Dr. Roger 
Etz during his visit to Japan and Korea 
several years ago. 

The Murray Mission Guild of the Ports- 
mouth church continued its Thanksgiving 
work this year. 

Laurence Shorey. 


* * 


TIDINGS FROM THE SOUTH 


It was a great meeting of our Church in 
Washington on Oct. 16-20. If he mistakes 
not, the writer has attended fourteen ses- 
sions of the General Convention, and he 
unhesitatingly pronounces this one best of 
all. I am in hearty agreement with almost 
everything in the address given by our 
General Superintendent. But there is at 
least one exception. He stated: “‘The time 
has passed when occasional preaching (the 
kind of thing Dr. Shinn did so ably in his 
day) can locate lasting movements.” In 
the South at least the time has not passed. 
It is our hope for the future. Had it not 
been for the self-sacrificing labors of 
Father Clayton, Dr. Burruss, Rev. A. G. 
Strain, to mention only a few itinerant 
ministers of the South, there would prob- 
ably be no church of our faith in this 
region today. And if we had a Shinn, he 
could do a fruitful work even now. We 
certainly need more workers possessed by 
the spirit of his tireless life. But we do 
not need the half-hearted, the self-seeking, 
or the easy-going kind of minister. But 
Dr. Cummins gave us a message which 
we trust will be remembered and heeded 
through the years. It was a trumpet call 
of no uncertain sound. 

Without seeing much of Washington I 
hastened back to Georgia and to Harmony 
Church for home-coming there on Oct. 29. 
More than forty years ago I helped those 
people to establish themselves in a new 
church building. And not long since ex- 
tensive repairs were made on this structure. 
At its completion, it was entirely fitting to 
have the home-coming, and a real home- 
coming it was. Friends long absent were 
there from Cordele and other places 
south, from Canon, Carrollton, Stone 
Mountain, Atlanta, and elsewhere. The 
building was well filled with happy wor- 
shipers. At the noon hour a dinner was 
served out of doors under spreading trees. 
And what a joyous occasion it was! Two 
members were added to the church fol- 
lowing the afternoon service. 

My next appointment was at a Metho- 
dist church near Americus, Ga. The 
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doors there stand wide open for me and our 
people. It was a pleasant day, and I hada 
good audience. The Sunday school was 
well attended, and I taught the men’s 
class, seemingly to their entire satisfaction. 
I taught it just as I would in any Univer- 
salist church. 

Another drive south took me to Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Near here we have a small move- 
ment known as the Ward-White Memorial. 
This I organized while serving as Georgia 
missionary nearly forty-five years ago. 
My service there on Nov. 12 was largely 
attended. A friend, Carlton Smith, was 
present from our Hamburg church in 
Florida, some sixty miles away. 

While absent from Atlanta on this trip 
I made not less than fifteen pastoral calls. 
Everywhere the people received me kindly, 
yes, lovingly. Pecans had ripened and had 
been gathered, and the crop was good. 
Almost everywhere I went my friends gave 
me packages of pecans, and I returned to 
Atlanta loaded up with those delicious 
nuts. What a time I shall have there this 
winter, even in defiance of bleak north 
winds. 

Thomas Chapman. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. John Sheridan Zelie, D. D., Litt. D., 
of Westwood, Mass., has been pastor of 
important Congregational, Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches, is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly and is the 
author of “Bill Pratt, the Saw-Buck 
Philosopher,” and many other volumes. 
He rendered valuable service during the 
World War as chaplain with the A. E. F., 
and after the war with the American Relief 
Administration in Russia. 

Rev. Dorothy T. Spoerl, a Universalist 
minister, is the wife of Prof. Howard D. 
Spoerl of American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Raymond H. Barnard is a professor in 
Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. D. STAN- 
LEY RAWSON AT CARIBOU 


Rev. D. Stanley Rawson was installed as 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Caribou, Me., on Monday evening, Nov. 
13. Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent, gave the charge to the people 
and Rey. William Dawes Veazie, Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches in 
Maine, gave the prayer of installation and 
the charge to the minister. 

Rey. David R. Hickland, Jr., of the 
Methodist church, Rev. Hazen F. Rigby 
of the Episcopal church, and Rev. John R. 
MacGorman of the Baptist church took 
part in the services. 


Omar L. Farnsworth, a member of the 
board of trustees, spoke for the parish. 
Rey. Harriet Robinson from the Oakfield 
Universalist church brought greetings. The 
music by organist, a trio and a chorus was 
inspiring. 

Dr. Cummins arrived in Caribou Satur- 
day night and left the following Tuesday 
morning. During his stay he spoke seven 
times. He preached the morning sermon, 
spoke to the Sunday school at noon and 
addressed the Y. P. C. U. in the late after- 
noon. Sunday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawson took him to Oakfield, Me., eighty 
miles away, where he delivered the address 
of the evening at the Oakfield Universalist 
church. Rev. Harriet B. Robinson is the 
minister of this church. 

Monday morning Dr. Cummins spoke 
before the Northern Aroostook Ministerial 
Association at Fort Fairfield. In the after- 
noon he addressed the combined women’s 
organizations of the Caribou church, and 
in the evening delivered the charge to the 
people. 


* 6 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Dr. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews are to 
be at 19A Forest St., Apt. 28, Cambridge, 
Mass., for a part of the winter. Telephone 
Eliot 1775. 

Benjamin G. B. Durkee spoke recently to 
the Adult Forum of the Universalist 
church in Biddeford, Me. 

Dr. Andrews was the guest of the Mr. 
and Mrs. Club at the Universalist church 
in Cambridge, on Thursday, Noy. 28. His 
topic was ‘““The Background of the World 
Conflict.’ Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
presided. 

Carol T. Restall. 


* * 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian, Universalist and 
Other Liberal Christian Churches met with 
the First Parish in Brewster Tuesday, 
Nov. 7. 

The first half of the afternoon session 
was devoted to consideration of ‘‘Woman’s 
Work in the Church,” Miss Mary A. 
Sprague of Barnstable presiding. Every 
woman’s group in the conference was heard 
from showing busy and successful efforts 
varying from literary, charitable and social 
to the raising of generous sums for the 
financial support of the home church. The 
address of Mrs. Henry B. Hartwell, gen- 
eral secretary of the Woman’s Alliance, 
upon ‘The Art of Living,’’ was enthusi- 
astically received by the delegates. 

The second half of the afternoon was 
given to the interests of ‘Religious Edu- 
cation,’ under the direction of Rev. Paul 
M. Wilkinson of Orleans. A carefully pre- 
pared and complete quiz paper was helpful 
in bringing many questions before the con- 
ference and led to a general and searching 
discussion. 

The outstanding feature of this period 
was the report upon the retreat for young 


people held at Camp Viking, South Or- 
leans, last September with twenty-eight 
young people from various churches at- 
tending. This new venture of the confer- 
ence aroused great interest among the 
young people who joined in the retreat 
and among the members of the conference 
who listened to the enthusiastic report. 
The request that the retreat be continued 
next year, which request came both from 
the young people and the committee in 
charge, was endorsed by the delegates. 

At the evening session a new and very 
impressive feature of the conference was 
the singing, with both processional and 
recessional, by a vested choir of twenty- 
seven voices from the Federated Church 
of Orleans and the Unitarian church of 
Brewster. 

The subject of the evening, ‘‘Church- 
manship,” was presented by George G. 
Davis of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and shared’ by Arthur W. Tarbell of 
Chatham. Mr. Davis stressed the more 
practical side of church organization and 
Mr. Tarbell the relation of the men to the 
minister and the church. A very inter- 
esting question period followed, an un- 
usual number of questions being submitted 
to the chairman of the discussion. 

The decision of the directors of the con- 
ference to make this a working body, the 
first fruits of which decision was the re- 
treat at Orleans, resulted in far more than 
the usual interest in the annual meeting, 
an interest which made itself felt in a.prac- 
tical way through the very generous offer- 
ing received. 

The conference adjourned to meet with 
the Universalist church in Chatham in 
June, 1940. 

George B. Spurr, secretary. 
* * 


LAYMEN’S MEETING AT 
WORCESTER 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Laymen’s Council of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire was held at 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 16, in the First 
Universalist Church. One hundred and 
thirty-five men sat down to dinner to- 
gether. The largest number present, of 
course, was from Worcester—forty-four— 
but Monson took the banner for attend- 
ance of those who came from a distance, 
nineteen being present from that com- 
munity, and nine from North Adams. 

The nominating committee consisted of 
Elwood Smith, chairman, Somerville, 
Mass., Flint Bissell, Dorchester, Mass., 
Henry Stevens, Manchester, N. H., Don- 
ald Warner, North Adams, Mass., Ray- 
mond Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Chapin 
Arnold, Providence, R. I., and Charles 
Reed, North Attleboro, Mass. Their re- 
port was unanimously adopted and the 
following officers were elected: Cornelius 
Parker, chairman, Robert Needham, El- 
wood Litchfield, Harry Phelps, George 
Bedford, Arthur Knox, Herbert Lewis, 
Gilbert Potter, Norman Mason, Henry 
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Stevens, Woodworth Carpenter, J. Fred 
Watts and Harry Shook. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner in his talk on 
“Preparing Ministers for the Years Just 
Ahead’”’ commented upon the place that 
the Universalist Church has had in the 
educational field, especially in founding 
colleges. He spoke particularly of St. Law- 
rence University and Tufts, and the work 
that is being done at the Tufts College 
School of Religion. At both institutions 
the men in the theological school receive 
training in the liberal arts and sciences and 
also in religious work. He emphasized the 
changing curriculum and spoke of the day 
when a minister had to be a proficient stu- 
dent of Hebrew and center his work 
around biblical knowledge. The Bible 
still occupies a prominent place, but the 
central theme of theological training is 
life in its many aspects. A minister in 
order to cope with the problems of the pres- 
ent day must have an understanding of 
man and the environment in which he 
lives. Dean Skinner invited all the laymen 
to visit the college and see the conditions 
under which the students live and work, so 
that they would have a better understand- 
ing of the preparatory training that min- 
isters receive. 

Dr. Robert Cummins spoke on ‘The 
Years Just Ahead,” and stressed the need 
for unity in all branches of our Church. 
He said that Universalists must step up to 
the times, that they must reinterpret the 
faith, of which they are only custodians, 
in terms of present needs. The years 
ahead are going to be tough years, and in 
order to progress we must be intelligent 
churchmen. We must have an apprecia- 
tion of the liberal philosophy which has 
been handed down to us. It is our task to 
carry into the life of all humanity through 
the most adequate vehicle—the church— 
the great principles of our faith. 

Following the speaking, suggestions 
were made from the floor regarding con- 
tributions to the Clara Barton Home, 
the Palmer Institute, mentioned by Mr. 
Mooney, the possibility of district meet- 
ings, the work of district governors, possi- 
bility of setting a definite date for the an- 
nual meeting, registration of laymen pres- 
ent at the annual meeting, notices to be 
sent out to all laymen present at the meet- 
ing. 

O. Herbert Mc Kenney. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Previously:reported ©. 2. s.2).08. ie 1,113 
Watertown ite, ine bi Ree Z 
Fincastle;ind. scien hee ee 14 
Rochester, (NivY i. 6. ce ee: 7 
Senoia, Gaseous el oes 2 
Total }2k. 55. Ree ere ees ia 1,138 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 442. Olinda, Ont., 
3. Total, 445. 


PRICES GOING UP 


Yes—most all of us have been hearing 
and seeing those words everywhere in the 
last few weeks. Due to the recent ad- 
vances in costs of most raw materials and 
labor, prices are advancing. 

If you plan to buy pulpit gowns and 
choir gowns now is the time to order. 

Send your orders to the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


REV. RALPH P. BOYD CALLED TO 
CINCINNATI 


Rey. Ralph P. Boyd of Camp Hill, Ala., 
has been unanimously called to the pastor- 
ate of the First Universalist Church of Cin- 
cinnati, O. He succeeds Rev. Carl H. Ol- 
son, pastor for the past seven years, re- 
cently called to Minneapolis. 

Mr. Boyd is a native of Ohio, spending 
most of his early life at Akron. He re- 


ceived his college education at St. Lawrence 
University, Kent State University and 
Canton Theological School. As a student 
he served several pastorates in Ohio and 
New York. After graduation he was called 
to Gardiner, Maine, where he served for 
two years. In January, 1937, he became 
pastor of the Camp Hill Circuit of churches 
in Alabama. He will begin his work in 
Cincinnati Dec. 17. 


Obituary 


Miss Mary Philbrook 


Miss Mary Philbrook, a resident for a number of 
years of the Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged 
Persons at Foxboro, Mass., died there Nov. 20, 1939. 
She leaves a sister, Miss Maria Philbrook, who is also 
a resident of the Home. Their father was Rev. H. A. 
Philbrook, who served pastorates in a number of 
New England parishes. Miss Mary was a member 
of the Church of the Mediator in Providence, R. I. 
The funeral was held at the Home Nov. 23 with Rev. 
William Couden officiating. Burial was in the family 
lot at Oxford. 
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Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mase. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. ¥ 
Clerk: John E. Wood. 


Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Dec. 5-8. Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., Christ 
Church, N. Y. 

Dec. 12. Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, IIl. 

Dec. 13, 14 and 15. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 19 and 20. Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central 
Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Dec. 21 and 22. Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston. 

Dec. 26-29. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

* 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. A. William Loos accepted on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
det: 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Dec. 10. Dr. Benjamin F. Saxon, New York City. 

Dec. 24. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Jan. 14. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 28. Dr. Andrew Magill, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 11. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 25. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Nx. 


PULPIT GOWNS 


and 


CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Che Perfect Gitt 


for every member of the family. 


Relax when you read, write, breakfast- 
in-bed with an adjustable reading stand. 
Detachable light with flexible shaft 
focuses on stand, leaving rest of room 
dark. Requires little space when not 
in use as legs fold flat under stand. 
Choice of three attractive colors, 
brown, ivory or green. 


Price $2.95 with light 
$1.95 without light 


Order of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


Boston 


41 Bromfield St. 


March 10. Rev. Fred C. Demarest, Brooklyn, 
Nox: 

March 24. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Rev. H. Elmer 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days ata time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President: 


Hotel Commonwealth wean Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


ee ee oe 


Universalist Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


[Poinciana Epartments 
260-15th Ave., 1. E. 


worthy of patronage 

Steam Heat 
New Equipment 

$350 to $450 season rates 


Electric Refrigeration 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be... 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . 


. it, after the expenditure of all 
. the same old narrow 


religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear ot science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


For Catalogue address 


CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

Harrison was proud of his golf, and had 
brought his mother-in-law along to watch 
him play with a friend. 

“I’m particularly anxious to make a 
terrific drive just now,” Harrison told his 
friend. ‘‘There’s my mother-in-law over 
there, and I—’”’ 

“Don’t be a fool,” said his friend. 
“You'll never hit her at 200 yards!’’— 
Topeka Capital. 

* oK 

Mrs. Peck: ‘‘Have you heard about the 
women of this village forming a secret 
society?” 

Henry (laughingly): “‘That’s a good one, 
that is. Why, women don’t know how to 
keep a secret.” 

Mrs. Peck: “Oh, but this society isn’t 
going to keep secrets; it’s going to tell 
them.’’—E xchange. 

ok * 

Mother: ‘‘What is all that noise out 
there?” 

Bobby: ‘‘We’ve got Daddy and Uncle 
Bob locked up in the garage. When they 
get a little madder we are going to play 
‘going to the lions’ cage.’ ’’—Christian 
Evangelist. 

Prof. Pilcher: ““Now, Mr. Bjones, can 
you give the class an example of wasted 
energy?” 

Frosh Bjones: ‘‘Yes, sir—telling a hair- 
raising story to a baldheaded man.’’— 
Exchange. 

WPA Executive: “If we don’t figure 
out a way to spend that $120,000,000, we 
lose our jobs.” 

Secretary: ‘““How about building a bridge 
over the Mississippi River lengthwise?’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Mother: “Bobby, you’re a naughty boy. 
You can just go to bed without your sup- 
per.” 

Bobby: ‘‘Well, mother, what about the 
medicine I have to take after meals?’’— 
Exchange. 

oa of 

Visitor: “‘What are the twins called?” 

Mother: ‘‘Henrietta.’’ 

Visitor: ‘Not both the same name?” 

Mother: ‘Certainly not. One Henry 
and the other Etta.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Now, Harry,” asked the teacher, ‘‘to 

what family does the whale belong?” 


“T don’t know,” replied Harry. ‘No- 


body in our neighborhood has one.”’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 
Clerk: ‘Well, Johnnie, what do you 
want—a chocolate bar?’ 
Johnnie: “Yes; but I have to get soap!” 
—E xchange. 
> * 
Teacher: “Now, James, name Amer- 
ica’s greatest general.’ 
James: ‘‘General Motors.’’—Exchange. 


SUGGESTING THE BEST BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


“AIl the parts of the universe I have an interest in.” —Montaigne 


BIOGRAPHY 

My Autobiography : : : ; i $3.00 
A. A. Milne 

Across the Busy Years, Recollections and 

Reflections : ; , ‘ : ey 

Nicholas Murray Butler 

Autobiography with Letters . ? ! : K Pr 
William Lyon Phelps 

NEW BOOKS BY UNIVERSALIST AUTHORS 

The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn : 1.50 
John van Schaick, Jr. 

And Thy Neighbor as Thyself a : 6 1.00 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 

Human Nature and the Nature of Evil r 1.00 
Clarence R. Skinner 

OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Amateur’s Holiday . ? . ‘ a 1.50 
Frances L. Warner 

American Landmarks ° : : - each 1.25 — 


Samuel Chamberlain 


A series of camera impressions of New England: 


Gloucester and Cape Ann 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn 
Lexington and Concord 

Historic Cambridge in Four Seasons 
Historic Salem in Four Seasons 
Historic Boston in Four Seasons 
Nantucket, a Camera Impression 


=—Ss, 


—_ = 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET - - 


BOSTON, MASS. © 


